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THE FIFTH DAY 


Effi sun now darted forth his golden beams over the face 
; our hemisphere, when Flammetta, awaked by the sweet 
usic of the birds, who, from the first notice of day, had 
;en merrily chanting among the trees, arose, and had 
I the company called up; when they walked leisurely 
igether upon file dewy grass, into a pleasant meadow, 
iitil the sun was a little higher; conferring by the way 
pon many agreeable subjects. At last, when the heat 
tew a little intense, they retreated to their former station, 
here they refreshed themselves with wine and sweet- 
eats, and diverted themselves afterwards in the garden, 
1 dinner-time: everything being provided at thaf hour, 
the meatest manner, by their steward, they had a song 
‘ two, and then sat down: and dinner being ended, they 
3re entertained, again both with music and dancing, 
‘ter that was over the queen gave them their liberty: 
len, accordingly, some went to lie down, and others 
nused themselves in the meantime in the garden: but 
the usual hour they all met by her order at the fountain- 
ie. When, being seated on her throne and casting her 
'e upon Pamphilus, she smiled; and desiring him to 
!gin, he immediately complied in this manner. 

NOVEL I 

fmo» becomes itfise by being in love, and by force of arms wins 

Ephigenia his mistress upon the seas ; and is imprisoned at Rhodes. 

Being delivered from thence by Lysimachus, with him he recovers 
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Ephigenia, and flies with her to Crete, where he is married to her 

and is afterwards recalled home. 

A GREAT many novels come now fresh into my mind, fo 
the beginning of such an agreeable day's discourse as this 
is likely to be; but one I am more particularly please( 
with, because it not only shews the happy conclusion 
which we are to treat about, but how sacred, how power 
, ful also, as well as advantageous, the force of love is; 
which some people, without knowing what they say, un 
justly blame and vilify, and which 1 judge will rather b 
had in esteem by you, as I suppose you all to be subjeci 
to the tender passion. 

According to the ancient histories of Cyprus, therJ 
lived some time in that island, one of great rank anJ 
distinction, called Aristippus, by far the wealthiest person 
in all the country; and if he was unhappy in any oim 
resp)ect^ it was in having, amongst his other children, 2 
son, who, though he exceeded most young pebple of his 
tim^ in stature and comeliness, yet he was a perfect 
natural: his true name was Galeso, but as neither the, 
labour nor skill of his master, nor the correction of his 
father was ever able to beat one letter into his head, 01 
the least instruction of any kind, and as his voice anc 
manner of speaking were strangely harsh and uncouth, 
he was by way of disdain, called only Cymon; which in 
their language, signified beast. The father had lon^ 
beheld him with infinite concern, and as all hopes wer( 
vanished concerning him, to remove out of his sight ai 
object which afforded constant matter of grief, he ordent 
him aw’ay to his country-house, to be there with his slaves 
This was extremely agreeable to Cymon, because peoplJ 
of that sort had been always most to his mind. Residinl 
there and doing all sorts of drudgery pertaining to thal 
kind of life, it happened one day, as he was going, abou| 
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noon-tide, with his staff upon his shoulder, from one farm 
to another, that he passed through a pleasant grove, 
which, as it was then the month of May, was all in bloom; 
from whence, as his stars led him, he came into a meadow 
surrounded with high trees, in one comer of which was 
a crystal spring, and by the side of it upon the grass, lay 
a most beautiful damsel asleep, clothed with a msmtle so 
exceedingly fine and delicate, as scarcely to conceal under¬ 
neath the exquisite whiteness of her skin; only from her- 
waist downwards she wore a white silken quilt, and at her 
jfeet were sleeping, likewise, two women and a man¬ 
servant. 

As soon as Cymon cast his eye upon her, as if he had 
lever seen the face of a woman before, he stood leaning 
ipon his staff, and began to gaze with the utmost astonish- 
nent without speaking a word. When suddenly, in his 
Tide uncivilized breast, which had hitherto beei^ incap- 
ible of receiving the least impressioii of politeness what- 
ioever, a sudden thought arose, which seemed to intimate 
o his gross and shallow understanding, that this was the 
nost agreeable sight that ever was seen. From thence 
le began to examine each part by itself, commending every 
imb and feature, and being now become a judge of beauty 
fom a mere idiot, he grew^ veiy desirous of seeing her 
yes, on which account he was going several times to 
wake her; but as she so far excelled all other women 
lat he ever saw, he was in doubt whether she was a mortal 
Feature. This made him wait to see if she would awake 
f her own accord; and though that expectation seemed 
idious to him, yet so pleasing was the object, that he had 
o power to leave it. 

After a long time she came to herself, and raising 
p her head, saw Cymon stand propped upon his stick 
efore her, at which she was surprised, and said, ''Cymon, 
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what are you looking for here at this time of day?*' Now 
he was known all oyer the country, as well for his own 
rusticity, as his father's nobility and great wealth. He 
made no answer but stood with his eyes fixed upon hers, 
which seemed to dart a sweetness that filled him with a 
kind of joy to which he had hitherto been a stranger; 
whilst she, observing this, and not knowing what his rude¬ 
ness might prompt him to, called up her women, and then 
said, *‘Cymon, go about your business." He replied, "I 
will go along with you." And though she was afraid, 
and would have avoided his company, yet he would not 
leave her till he had brought her to her own house; from 
thence he went home to his father, when he declared that 
he would return no more to the country, which was very 
disagreeable to all his friends, but yet they let him alone, 
waiting to see what this change of temper could be owing 
to. Love thus having pierced his heart, when no lesson 
of any kind could ever find admittance, in a little time 
his way of thinking and behaviour were so far changed, 
that his father and friends were strangely surprised at it, 
as well as every body that knew him. First of all then, 
he asked his father to let him have clothes, and every 
thing else like his brethren; to which the father very will¬ 
ingly consented. Conversing too with young gentlemen 
of character, and observing their ways and manner of 
behaving, in a very short time he not only got over the 
first rudiments of learning, but attained to some knowledge 
in philosophy. Afterwards his love for Ephigenia being 
the sole cause of it, his rude and rustic speech was changed 
into a tone more agreeable and civilized; he grew also a 
master of music; and with regard to the military art, as 
well by sea as land, he became as expert and gallant as 
the best. In short, not to run over all his excellences, 
before the expiration of the fourth year from his being 
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first in love, he turned out the most accomplished young 
gentleman in every respect that ever Cyprus could boast 
of. What, then, most gracious ladies, shall we say of 
C5mion ? Surely nothing less than this: that all the noble 
qualities which had been infused by Heaven into his gener¬ 
ous soul were shut up as it were by invidious fortune, 
and fast with the strongest fetters in a small corner of his 
heart, till love broke the enchantment, and drove with all 
its might these virtues out of that cruel obscurity, to which 
they had been long doomed, to a clear and open day; 
plainly shewing from w'hence it draws those spirits that 
are its votaries, and whither its mighty influence conducts 
them. Cymon therefore, though he might have his 
flights like other young people, with regard to his love for 
Ephigenia, yet when Aristippus considered it was that had 
made a man of him, he not only bore with it, but 
^encouraged him in the pursuit of his pleasures. Cymon 
nevertheless, who refused to be called Galeso, remember¬ 
ing that Ephigenia had styled him Cymon, being desirous 
of bringing that affair to a happy conclusion, had often 
requested her in marriage of her father, who replied that 
he had already promised her to one Pasimunda, a young 
nobleman of Rhodes, and that he intended not to break 
his word. The time then being come that was appointed 
for their nuptials, and the husband having sent in form 
to demand her, Cymon said to himself: Ephigenia, 

the time is now come when I shall give proof how I love 
you, I am become a man on your account, and could I 
but obtain you, I should be as glorious and happy as the 
gods themselves; and have you I will, or else I will die." 

Immediately he prevailed upon some young noble¬ 
men who were his friends, to assist him; and, fitting out 
a ship of war privately, they put to sea, in order to waylay 
the vessel that was to transport Ephigenia; who, after 
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great respect and honour shewed by her father to her 
husband's friends, embarked with them for Rhodes. 
Cymon, who had but little rest that night, overtook them 
on the following day, when he called out, “Stop, and 
strike your sails; or expect to go to the bottom of the 
sea." They, on the other hand, had got all their arms 
above deck and were preparing for a vigorous defence. 
He therefore threw a grappling iron upon the other ship, 
which was making the best of its way, and drew it close 
to his own; when, like a lion, without waiting for any 
;one to second him, he jumped singly among his enemies, 
as^if he cared not for them, and love spurring him on with 
incredible force, he cut and drove them all like so many 
sheep before him, till they soon threw down their arms, 
acknowledging themselves his prisoners; when he address¬ 
ed himself to them in the following manner:—“Gentle¬ 
men, it is no desire of plunder, nor enmity to any of your 
company, that made me leave C57prus to fall upon you 
here in this manner. What occasioned is a matter the 
success of which is of the utmost consequence to myself, 
and as easy for you quietly to grant me: it is Ephigenia, 
whom I love above all the world; and as I could not have 
her from her father peaceably, and as a friend, ray love 
constrains me to win her from you as an enemy, by force 
of arms. Therefore I am resolved to be to her what your 
Pasimunda was to have been. Resign her then to me, and 
go away in God's name." 

The people, more by force than any good will, gave 
her, all in tears, up to Cymon; who, seeing her lament 
in that manner, said, “Fair lady, be not discouraged; I 
am your Cymon, who have a better claim to your affec¬ 
tion, on account of my long and constant love, than Pasi¬ 
munda can have by virtue of a promise." Taking her 
then on board his ship without meddling with any thing 
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else that belonged to them, he suifered them to depart. 
Cymon thus being the most overjoyed man that could 
be, after comforting the lady under her calamity, con¬ 
sulted with his friends what to do, who were of opinion 
that they should by no means return to Cyprus yet; but 
that it were better to go directly to Crete, where they 
had all relations and friends, but Cymon especially, on 
which account they might be more secure there along with 
Ephigenia; and acc;ordingly they directed their course that, 
way. But fortune, who had given the lady to Cymon- 
by an easy conquest, soon changed his immoderate joy 
into most sad and bitter lamentation. In about four hours 
from his parting with the Rhodians, night came upon 
them, which was more welcome to Cymon than any of 
the rest, and with it a most violent tempest, which over¬ 
spread the face of the heavens in such a manner, that they 
could neither see what they did, nor whither they were 
carried; nor were they able at all to steer the ship* You 
may easily suppose what Cymon’s grief must be on this 
occasion. He concluded that Heaven had crowned his 
desires only to make death more grievous to him, which 
before would have been but little regarded. His friends 
also were greatly affected, but especially Ephigenia, who 
trembled at every shock, still sharply upbraiding his ill- 
timed love, and declaring that this tempest was sent by 
Providence for no other reason, but that as he had resolved 
to have her contrary to the will and disposal of Heaven, 
to disappoint that presumption; and that, seeing her die 
first, he might die likewise in the same miserable manner. 

Amongst such complaints as these they were carried 
at last, the wind growing continually more violent, near 
the island of Rhodes; and not knowing where they were, 
they endeavoured, for the safety of their lives, to get to 
land if possible. In this they succeeded, and got into a 
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little bay, where the Rhodian ship had arrived just before 
them; nor did they know they were at Rhodes till the next 
morning, when they saw, about a bow-shot from them, 
the same ship they had parted with the day before. Cymon 
was greatly concerned at this, and fearing what afterwards 
came to pass, he bid them put to sea if possible, and trust 
to fortune, for they could never be in a- worse place. They 
used all possible means then to get out, but in vain; the’ 
wind was strongly against them, and drove them to shore 
in spite of all they could do to prevent it. They were soon 
known by the sailors of the other ship, who had now 
gained the shore, and who ran to a neighbouring town, 
where the young gentlemen that had been on board were 
just gone before, and informed them how Cymon and 
Ephigenia were like themselves driven thither by stress of 
weather. They hearing this, brought a great many people 
from the town to the sea-side, and took Cymon and his 
compaiiions prisoners, who had got on shore, with a Resign 
of fleeing to a neighbouring wood, as also Ephigenia, and 
brought them all together to the town. Pasimunda, upon 
hearing the news, went and made his complaints to the 
senate, who accordingly sent Lysimachus, who was chief 
magistrate that year, along with a guard of soldiers to 
conduct them to prison. Thus the miserable and enamour¬ 
ed Cymon lost his mistress soon after he had gained her, 
and without having scarcely so much as a kiss for his 
pains. In the meantime Ephigenia was handsomely 
received by many ladies of quality, and comforted for the 
trouble she had sustained in being made a captive, as well 
as in the storm at sea; and she remained with &em till 
the day appointed for their nuptials. However, Cymon 
and his friends had their lives granted them (though Pasi¬ 
munda used all his endeavours to the contrary) for the 
favour shewed to the Rhodians the day before; but they 
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were sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, where they re¬ 
mained sorrowfully enough, as they had no hopes of 
obtaining their liberty. 

Now whilst Pasimunda was making preparation for 
his nuptials, fortune, as if she had repented the injury 
done to Cymon, produced a new circumstance for his 
deliverance. Pasimunda had a brother, beneath him in 
years but not in virtue, called Ormisda, who had been 
long talked of as about to marry a beautiful lady of that 
city, called Cassandra, whom Lysimachus was also in 
love with, and had for some time been prevented marry¬ 
ing her, by divers unlucky accidents. Now as Pasimiin^ 
was to celebrate his own nuptials with great state and 
feasting, he supposed it would save a great deal of expense 
and trouble if his brother were to marry at the same time. 
He consequently proposed the thing again to Cassandra's 
friends, and soon brought it to a conclusion; when it was 
agreed by all parties, that the same day that Pasimunda 
brought home Ephigenia, Ormisda should bring home 
Cassandra. This was very grating to Lysimachus, who 
saw himself now deprived of the hope which he had 
hitherto entertained of marrying her himself; but he was 
wise enough to conceal it, contriving a way to prevent its 
taking effect if possible; none however appeared, but that 
of taking her away by force. This seemed easy enough 
on account of his office, still he thought it not so reputable 
as if he had borne no office at all at that time; but in 
short, after a long debate with himself, honour gave way 
to love, and he resolved, happen what would, to bear 
away Cassandra. 

Thinking then what companions he should make 
choice of for this enterprise, as well as the means that 
were to be taken, he soon called Cymon to mind, whom 
he had in custody, as also his companions; and blinking he 
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could have nobody better to assist him, nor one more 
trusty and faithful on that occasion than C5nnon, the next 
night he had him privately into his chamber, where he 
spoke to him in this manner: “Cymon, as the gods are 
the best and most liberal givers of all things to mankind, 
so are they also the ablest judges of our several virtues 
and merits: such then as they find to be firm and constant 
in every respect, them do they make worthy of the greatest 
things. Now concerning your worth and valour, they are 
willing to have a more certain trial of both, than it was 
"possible for you to shew within the scanty limits of* your 
. father's house, whom I know to be a person of the greatest 
distinction; for first then, by the pungent force of love, 
as I am informed, have they, from a mere insensible 
creature, made a man of you; and afterwards, by adverse 
fortune, and now, by a miserable imprisonment, are they 
willing to see if your soul be changed from what it was, 
when yo^ appeared flushed so lately with the prize you 
had won. If that continues the same, I can propose 
nothing so agreeable to you, as what I am now going to 
offer which, that you may resume your former might and 
valour, I shall immediately disclose. Pasimunda, over¬ 
joyed with your disappointment, and a zealous promoter, 
as far as in him lay, of your being put to death, is now 
about to celebrate his marriage with your Ephigenia, that 
he may enjoy that blessing which fortune, when she was 
favourable, first put into your power, and afterwards 
snatched away from you, but how this must afflict you I 
can easily suppose by myself, who am like to undergo 
the same injury, and at the same time, with regard to my 
mistress Cassandra, who is to be married' then to his 
brother Ormisda. Now I see no remedy for either of us, 
but what consists in our own resolution, and the strength 
of our arms: it will be necessary, therefore, to make our 
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way with our swords, for each of us to gain his lady: 
if flien you value (I win not say your liberty, because 
that, without her, would be of little weight with you; but,. 
I say, if you value) your mistress, you need only follow 
me, and fortune has put her into your hands/’ These 
words spoke comfort to the drooping soul of Cymon, who 
immediately replied, *Xysimachus, you could never have 
a more stout, nor a more trusty friend for such an enter¬ 
prise than myself, if it be as you seem to promise: tell 
me then what you would have me do, and you shall see 
me put it nobly into execution.” 

s Lysimachus made answer. “Three days hence tiie 
ladies are to be brought home to their espoused husbands, 
when you, with your friends and myself, with some people 
whom I can confide in, will go armed in the evening, and 
enter their house whilst they are in the midst of their mirth, 
where we will seize on the tw^o brides, and carry them 
away to ship which I have secretly provided,* killing 
all that shall presume to oppose us.” This scheme was 
entirely to* Cymon’s good liking, and he waited quietly 
till the ,time appointed. The wedding-day being now 
come, and every part of the house full of mirth and feast¬ 
ing, Lysimachus, after having the necessary orders at the 
time fixed, divided Cymon and his companions with his 
own friends into three parties, and putting arms under their 
several cloaks, and animating them bolcfly to pursue what 
they had undertaken, he sent one party to the haven to 
secure their escape, and with the other two they went to 
Pasimunda’s house; one they stationed at the gate, to 
prevent any persons shutting them up in the house; whilst 
he, along wifli Cymon, went up stairs with the remaining 
part. Coming then into the dining-room, where the two 
brides, with many other ladies, were seated orderly at 
supper, they advanced up to them, and throwing down all 
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the tables, each seized his lady, and giving them into the 
arms of their followers, ordered them to carry them away 
to their ship. The brides, as well as the other ladies and 
the servants, cried out so much, that immediately there 
was a great tumult. In the meantime, Cymon and 
Lysimachus, with their followers, all drew their swords, 
and came down stairs again, without any'opposition, till 
they met with Pasimunda, having in his hand a great 
club, whom the noise had drawn thither, when Cymon, 
at one stroke, laid him dead at his feet, and whilst Ormisda 
was running to his assistance, he was likewise killed by 
Cymon: many others also of their friends, who came to 
their relief, were wounded and beaten back. Leaving the 
house then all full of blood and confusion, they joined 
parties, and went directly on to their ship with their booty, 
without the least hindrance whatever; when putting the 
ladies on board, and they with all their friends following 
them, tfie shore was soon filled with crowds of people who 
came to rescue them, upon which they piled their oars, 
and sailed joyfully away for Crete. There they were 
cheerfully received by all their friends and relations, when 
they espoused their ladies, and were well pleased with 
their several prizes. This occasioned great quarrels after¬ 
wards between the two islands of Cyprus and Rhodes. 
At length, by the interposition of friend, everything was 
amicably adjusted, and then Cymon returned along with 
Ephigenia to Cyprus, and Lysimachus in like manner car¬ 
ried Cassandra back to Rhodes, where they lived very 
happily to the end of their days. 

NOVEL II 

Constantia is m love with Martuccio Gomito ; and hearing that he was 

dead, out of despair, goes alone into a boat, which' is driven by 

the wind to Susa : finding him alive at Tunis, she makes herself 

• 
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known : whilst he, being a great favourite there of the king's, marries 
her, and returns home with her to Lipari, very rich. 

The queen seeing that Pamphilus's novel was at an end, 
after praising it highly, she ordered Emilia to follow, who 
began thus:—^We are all of us justly pleased with such 
things as we se^ attended with rewards, according to our 
wishes; and because love is more often deserving of happi¬ 
ness than misery, I shall therefore obey the queen wifii a 
great deal more pleasure, by treating on the present sub¬ 
ject, that I did the king, in discoursing of that of yester¬ 
day. You must know, then, ladies, that near to Sicily 
is a little island called Lipari, in which, not long since, 
lived a lady of a worthy family named Constantia, with 
whom was in love a young gentle man of the same island, 
called Martuccio Gomito, one of an excellent character, 
and very eminent in his w'ay. She also had the same 
regard for him, so that she was never easy but when she 
saw him. He, therefore, desirous of marrying har, asked 
her father's consent, who replied that as he was in poor 
circumstances, he would never give it. Martuccio, grieved 
to see himself rejected on account of his poverty, fitted out 
a little vessel, with some of his friends and relations, and 
made a resolution never to return to Lipari till he should 
be rich. Parting from thence, he cruized on the coast of 
Barbary, taking everything of less force than himself that 
came in his way. And fortune was favourable enough to 
him, could he have set bounds to his desires: but not 
being satisfied, he and his friends, with being very rich, 
and willing still to be more so, it happened that they were 
taken by some Saracen ships, after making a most obsti¬ 
nate defence, when, being plundered of all they had gotten, 
and the greatest part of them slain, after sinking the ship, 
he was carried prisoner to Tunis, where he suffered a long 
and miserable confinement. In the meantime, news was 
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brought to Lipari, from divers hands, that they were all 
•drowned; which was such an affliction to the lady, that she 
resolved not to survive it; and not having a heart to make 
^way with herself by any violent m^ans she chose to lay 
herself under a necessity of meeting with her death: 
accordingly she went privately one night to the haven, 
where she found by chance a small fisher’s boat, at liberty 
from the other ships, and furnished with sails and oars. 
Cretting into this, and having rowed a little way into the 
^a, she threw away her oars and rudder, and committed 
herself entirely to the mercy of the winds, supposing of 
necessity, that as the boat was empty, and nobody to steer 
it, either that it must overset, or else dash against some 
rock, and so break to pieces; and that, in either case, 
she could not escape if she would. Wrapping her head 
then in a mantle, she laid herself down, weeping, at the 
bottom^of the boat. But it happened differently from 
what she imagined, for it being gentle north wind, and 
no sea, the boat rode it out all night, and till the follow¬ 
ing evening, when it was brought within a hundred miles 
•of Timis, to a strand near a town called Susa; whilst the 
poor lady thought nothing either of her being near the 
land or upon the wide sea, having never looked up from 
the time of her laying herself down, nor meaning ever to 
•do so. 

Now it happened, just as the boat struck against the 
shore, that a poor woman was taking away some nets 
which had been drying in the sun, who perceiving the boat 
•coming full sail against the shore, and supposing the 
people to be all asleep in it, stepped into it, and finding 
only this lady, she called several times to her before she 
-could make her hear, she being fast asleep, and seeing by 
her dress that she was a Christian, she inquired of her in 
Latin how it happened that she had arrived there in the 
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boat all alone. The lady hearing her talk in Latin, was 
apprehensive that a, different wind had driven her back to 
Lipari, and getting up, and looking all around her, with¬ 
out knowing anj^ing of the country, she then enquired 
of the good woman where she was; who replied, 
"Daughter, you are near to Susa, in Barbary;" which the 
lady hearing, was in great concern that she had not met 
with the death she had coveted, fearing also, with regard 
to her modesty, and not knowing what to do, she sat down, 
and began to weep. The good woman, seeing this, had 
pity on her, and after much persuasion brought her to her 
little hut, where she told her at length in what manner 
she had come thither. The good woman Hien finding thait 
she was fasting, set her coarse bread, with some fish dress¬ 
ed, and water before her, and prevailed upon her to eat a 
little. Constantia now enquired of the good woman who 
she was, that she talked Latin so well; who told her that 
she was of Trapani,, that her name was Carapr&a: and 
that she was servant to some Christian fishermen. The 
lady hearing that name, full of grief as she was, began to 
conceive some hope from it, yet could she give no account 
why, only that she thought she had heard the name 
before. Her desire to die was now much abated; and 
without telling her who she was, or from whence she came, 
she begged of her to have pity on her youth, and give her 
such counsel as might enable her to avoid any injury 
that should be offered to her. The good woman left her 
in her hut till she had taken care of her nets, when she 
covered her with her mantle, and conducted her to Susa, 
saying to her, "Constantia, I will bring you to the house 
of an old Saracen lady whom I work for some times; she 
is very charitable, and I dare say, on my recommendation, 
will receive you as though you were her own child; you 
must study then to oblige her as much as possible, till it 
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shall please Heaven to send you better fortune/' 
Accordingly she did as she had promised. The old lady, 
upon hearing the poor woman's account of Constantia, 
looked earnestly at her, and began to weep; she after¬ 
wards led her into the house, where she/ and some other 
women lived together, without any man amongst them, 
employing themselves in embroideries and other kinds of 
needle work. In a few days she had learned to work in 
the same way, and behaved herself in such a manner that 
they were extremely delighted with her company; and at 
length she made herself mistress of their language. In 
this manner she continued at Susa, being given over at 
home for lost.^ In the meantime it happened that one 
called Mariabdela being in possession of the kingdom of 
Tunis, a young lord, of great birth and power in the king¬ 
dom of Grenada, laid claim also to it, and assembled a 
powerful army to drive him .out of the country. This 
coming 4o the ears of Martuccio Gomito, who was still 
in prison, and well acquainted with the Barbarian 
language; understanding dso that the king made great 
preparations for his defence, he said to one of his keepers, 
"Could I but speak to his majesty, my -heart forebodes 
that I could give him such counsel as should assure him 
of victory." The person reported this to his master, who 
immediately informed the king; he then sent for him, and 
demanded what counsel it was that he had to give him? 
He replied, "My lord, if I am sufficiently acquainted, since 
I have been in this country, with your manner of fighting, 
it should seem to me as if you depended principally upon 
your archers: now if I can contrive a way whereby your 
enemies should want arrows, at the time that you had 
plenty of them, I suppose you win think then the battle 
would be yours." "Without doubt," replied the king, 
"if you can do that, I shall make no question of being 
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conqueror." Martuccio then added, "My lord, it may 
easily be done, if yoju please, and I will ^ew you which 
way. You have much finer cords made for your archers' 
bows than are commonly used; you must also have the 
notches of your arrows made to suit these small strings; 
but this must be done so privately that the enemy hear 
nothing of it, because they would then provide accord¬ 
ingly. Now the reason is this: after your enemies shall 
have discharged all their arrows, and likewise after your 
own bow-men shall have made an end of theirs, you Imow 
that they then gather up, and shoot back your own darts 
upon you, at the same time that your archers are obliged 
to make use of theirs: but your arrows will be useless to 
them, because those small notches will not suit their great 
strings; on the contrary, the slender cords of your archers 
will very^ell receive the large notches of their arrows: 
and thus your people will have plenty of darts, when they 
shall be entirely unprovided." The king, who wal a most 
wise lord, was pleased with the advice, and followed it, 
by which means he got victory. Martuccio was conse¬ 
quently in high favour, and soon attained to great power 
and wealth. These ttogs were soon noised over the 
country; till at length Constantia heard that her lover, 
whom she had thought to be dead, was yet alive. The 
flame of her love which had been so long extinct, now 
broke out afresh, cind with greater vigour, and with it 
revived her hopes: insomuch that she related all that had 
happened to her to the good lady, acquainting her that she 
desired to go to Tunis, there to satisfy her eyes with be¬ 
holding what fame had long rung into her ears: the lady 
commended her design, and, as she had been hitherto a 
sort of a mother to her, embarked with her; when arriv¬ 
ing there, they were entertained together at one of her 
relations’s houses. Here they sent Carapresa, whom they 
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had carried with them, to learn what she could about him, 
who reported that he was alive, and ifi great repute. The 
lady then resolving that she would be the person to' 
acquaint him with his Constantia being there, went one 
day to his house, and said to him, ''Sir, one of your 
servants from Lipari is now a captive in my house, and 
has a desire to speak to you in private; for which purpose 
that nobody might be entrusted with the secret, he desired 
that I would go myself to tell you.” Martuccio gave her 
thanks, and followed her thithdt. As soon as the young 
lady saw him, she was perfectly overcome with joy, and, 
being unable to refrain, threw her arms about his neck; 
whilst calling to mind her long sufferings and present trans¬ 
ports, she burst out into a flood of tears. Martuccio stood 
some time in amaze, till at last he said, with a sigh, ''0, 
my Constantia, are you alive? It is some tiifte since I 
heard you were lost: nor have there been any tidings of 
you sincfe.” And, having said this, he embraced her with 
a great deal of tenderness and affection. She then related 
to him all that had befallen her, as well as the respect with 
which she had been honoured by the good lady; when, 
after much discourse together, he went straight to the king, 
and made him acquainted with the whole story, adding, 
that, with his consent, he intended to espouse her according 
to the manner of our laws. The king was greatly sur¬ 
prised at the narration, and, sending for her, received the 
same account from her own mouth. He then said, 
"Lady, you have well earned your husband;” then 
ordering many rich presents to be brought, he gave part 
to her and part to him, and desired them to do what was 
most agreeable to themselves. Martuccio was very thank¬ 
ful to the lady who had entertained Constantia, and made 
her a suitable acknowledgment ; and taking their leaved 
of her not without^ many tears, they embarked (having 
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Carapresa along with them) for Lipari, where they were 
received with inexpressible joy; and the nuptials being 
celebrated with the greatest magnificence, they lived long 
together in the utmost tranquillity and comfort, enjoying 
the fruits of their mutual loves. 

NOVEL in 

Pietro Boccamazza running away with his mistress, is set upon by thieves, 
whilst the lady makes her escape into a forest, from whence she 
is conducted to a castle. He is taken, but escapes by some accident, 
and arrives at the same castle, where they are married, and return 
from thence to Rome. 

There was not one person among them all that did not 
applaud Emilia's novel; when the queen, knowing it was 
ended, turned to Eliza, and desired her to go on, who 
as readily obeyed in this manner:—I have a mind to relate 
a most melancholy night, as it happened to two •lovers; 
but which, being succeeded by many happy days, is con¬ 
formable enough to the subject proposed. There lived 
at Rome, which was once the head, though now the tail, 
of the world, a young gentleman of a good family, named 
Pietro Boccamazza, who was in love with a most beauti¬ 
ful lady, called Angelina, daughter to one Gigliuozzi 
Saullo, a plebeian, but one well esteemed among his fel¬ 
low citizens; and she in some time began to have the same 
regard for Mm. When, weary of languishing longer for 
her, he demanded her in marriage, wMch, as soon as Ms 
parents knew, they blamed him very much, and, at the 
same time, gave the father of the lady to understand, that 
they would have him take no notice of what the young 
spark might say upon that head; since, should he marry 
her, they would never own him more. Pietro, feeing 
himself disappointed in that manner, was ready to die 
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with griefi and could he but have prevailed upon her 
father, he would have married her in spite of them all: 
at last he thought of a scheme, which, if she would agree 
to it, would answer his purpose, and, finding by a mesr 
senger that she was willing, it was resolved between them 
to fly together from Rome.: Having concerted measures 
for their departure, they set out one morning on horse¬ 
back, towards Alagna, where he had some friends in whom 
he had the greatest confidence; when, not having time 
to marry, and making the best of their way, for fear of 
being pursued, it happened after their riding about eight 
miles, that they missed their road, turning to the left when 
they should have kept to the right, and, in about two miles 
farther, came in sight of a little castle, when being per¬ 
ceived from thence, twelve men came rushing out upon 
them, whom she esp3dng, but not till they were almost 
upon them, cried out, “Ride, my dear, for we are at¬ 
tacked and, accordingly, clapping spurs to her horse and 
holding fast by the pommel of the saddle, she galloped full 
speed through the forest. Pietro, whose eyes were more 
upon his mistress thshi any thing else, followed her as well 
as he could, till unawares he fell in amongst them, who 
seized and made him dismount: inquiring then who he 
was, and being told, they said one to another, “This man 
is a friend to our enemies; let us strip and hang him upon 
one of these oaks, out of spite to the Orsini family.” 
Having agreed upon this, they ordered him to undress 
himself, which he complied with, expecting nothing but 
death; when, on a sudden, an ambuscade of twenty-five 
others started up behind &em, cr3dng out aloud, “Kill 
them every man.” Upon this they left Pietro, to pre¬ 
pare for thdr own defence; but, finding themsdves out¬ 
numbered, they took to their heels, and the others fol¬ 
lowed hard after them. 
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Pietro in the meantime took his clothes, and getting 
on horseback again, rode as fast as he could the same 
way that Angelina had taken; but seeing no track or foot¬ 
steps of any horse, and finding himself out of the reach, 
as well of fiiose who had first taken him as of the others 
by whom those persons were attacked, and not being able^ 
to make her out, he was almost distracted and went up 
and down the forest, calling aloud to see if she could hear, 
but in vain. 

Being in this disagreeable situation, he durst not re¬ 
turn back, and all before him he was ignorant of; be¬ 
sides, he was tmder perpetual apprehensions for them 
both, on account of the wild beasts which are in those 
places; and fancied every moment that he saw some bear 
or wolf tear her to pieces. In this manner did poor 
Pietro traverse the forest over and over, hallooing and 
shouting and frequently coming back again, when he 
thought he was going forwards all the time; uiftil, what 
with his fatigue, added to his fright and long fasting, he 
was quite spent. Perceiving now the night coining upon 
him, and not knowing what else to do, he tied his horse 
to an oak tree, and got up into it to secure himself from 
the wild beasts; whilst the moon rising soon after, and it 
being a fine clear night (he not daring to sleep for fear 
of falling down; or if he had been in a place more commo¬ 
dious, his great grief and care for his mistress would not 
have sufEered him to rest), he sat there sighing and lament¬ 
ing his hard fortune all the night long. The young lady 
in the meantime, as we before observed, was carried so 
far into the wood that she could not find the way out 
again: therefore she went up and down full of grief for 
what had happened. At last, seeing nothing of Pietro and 
getting into a little path, as it was now towards the even¬ 
ing, she followed it so long that in about two miles it 
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brought her in sight of a Kttle hut, to which she rode as 
fast as she could, and found therein a very old man and 
^ wife; who, on seeing her, said, *‘Daughter, what do 
you in this country at this time of day?” She wept ; 
and replied that she had lost her company in the wood, 
and inquired how near she was to Alagna. The honest 
man made answer, “Daughter, this is not the way; it is 
more than twelve miles from us.” She then said, “And 
how far is it to any inn, where I may go to lodge?” He 
answered, “There is none near enough for you to go to 
by night.”—“For Heaven’s sake,” quoth the lady, “As 
I can go nowhere else, will you please to give me a lodg¬ 
ing?”—“Daughter,” replied he, “you sh^ be very wel¬ 
come; but I must acquaint you that there are companies 
of people, both friends and enemies, continually passing 
this way, who do us great injury sometimes; and should 
any of them find you here, they might offer rudeness, and 
we have-not it in our power to help you. I apprise you 
of this that you lay no blame upon us if such a thing 
should happen.” The lady, seeing it was late, though 
she was terrified with the old man’s words, said, “I trust 
to God for my protection, as to what you mention: but 
if that should happen, I may expect more mercy from 
men than from beasts.” She then alighted from her steed, 
and went to supper with them upon such poor diet as they 
had, and afterwards lay down upon their bed with her 
clothes on, lamenting her own misfortune and her lover’s 
all the night, not knowing whether she had more cause 
to hope or fear on his account. About break of day, she 
heard a great noise of people on horseback, and imme¬ 
diately she arose, and went into a great yard behind the 
house, in one comer of which was a stack of hay, and 
there hid herself. This was no sooner done but a knot 
of thieves was at the door, which was instantly opened 
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to them, and seeing there the lady’s horse and saddle, 
they asked whom it belonged to ? The honest man, seeing 
notiling of her, made answer, “Nobody is here, but this 
horse came to us last night, having got away I suppose 
from his owner, and we took him in that he should not 
be devoured by the wolves.”—“Then,” quoth the cap¬ 
tain, “as he has no master he shall be ours.” Being dis¬ 
persed up and down the house and yard, and laying down 
their lances and targets, one of them by chance thrust his, 
spear into the hay where she laid hid herself, and which 
was so near killing her that she was on the point of making 
a discovery, for it pierced her clothes; but, recollecting her¬ 
self, she resolved to be still. In the meantime they fell 
to boiling some kids and other flesh meat that they had 
brought with them, and after they had eat and irank, 
they went about flieir business carrying off the horse. 
When they were gotten some distance from the house, the 
honest man began to inquire of his wife what waa become 
of the lady, as he had never seen her since he rose. She 
replied that she could not tell, and went all about to seek 
for her. Now the lady, finding that the men were depart¬ 
ed, came forth from whence she had been concealed, 
which he was much pleased at, finding that she had not 
fallen into their hands; and he said to her, “It is now day¬ 
light, we win go with you therefore to a castle about five 
miles from us, where you may be in safety but you will 
be obliged to travel on foot, for these sorry fellows have 
taken your horse quite away.” She was under no great 
concern for that loss, but begged of them to shew her 
the way, when they set forward, and arrived there betimes 
in the morning. Now the castle belonged to one of the 
family of the Orsini, whose name was Liello di Campo di 
Fiore, and by great fortune his lady was then there, a 
worthy good woman, who seeing her soon recollected her, 
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and received her vdth the utmost respect, inquiring by 
what means she had come hither. She then related the 
whole story. On which the other, who knew Pietro, he 
being a friend of her husband's, was under great concern, 
supposing him to be dead; and she said to her, “As it 
happens that you know not where he is, I intend you shall' 
abide with me till I have an opportunity of conveying you 
safe to Rome.” 

Now as for Pietro, he had but a dismal night of it, 
for he saw his horse soon surrounded by a number of 
wolves, which made him break his bridle; and he 
endeavoured to make his escape, but was so encompassed 
that he could not, and he defended himself with kicking 
and biting for some time, till at last he was pulled down, 
and tom all to pieces, and having devoured him to the 
very bones, they went away. This was the utmost afflic¬ 
tion to Pietro, who expected much from his horse, after 
all the fatigue that he had undergone; and he began now 
to despair of ever getting out of the forest. It being at 
this time almost day, and he nearly dead with cold, as 
he was looking about him, he chanced to spy a fire at 
last, about a mile off: when it was quite light, therefore, 
he descended from the tree, not without a great deal of 
fear, and directed his course thither, where he found some 
shepherds making meny together, who received him out 
of mere compassion: when, after he had eat and warmed 
himself he related his whole adventure, inquiring whether 
there was no town or castle in those parts that he could 
. go to. The shepherds told him that three miles off was 
a castle belonging to Liello di Campo di Fiore, whose 
I lady was then there. He presently entreated some of 
• them to go with him, and two readily offered their service. 

! Being arrived, he was known, and as he was going to send 
^ out to seek his mistress, he was called by the lady of the 
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castle, and on stepping up to her. he beheld Angelina, 
which made him the happiest man in the wodd: and if 
he was thus transported she was no less so. The lady 
giving them a handsome reception, and hearing what had 
happened to both, began to reprimand him for attempt¬ 
ing to do what was so disagreeable to his parents; but 
seeing him resolved, and finding that he was agreeable- 
to the lady, she said, “What should I trouble myself for? 
They like each other and are both my husband's friends; 
besides, it seems as if Providence would have it so, seeing 
that one escaped from being hanged, the other from being 
stabbed by a lance, and both from being devoured by 
wild beasts. Then let it be done.” Turning to them now, 
she said, “If you are resolved to be man and wife 
together, I am content and will celebrate the wedding at 
my husband's expense; afterwards I will undertake to- 
make peace between you and your friends.'' Thus they 
were married in the castle, to their great joy, an(f with all 
the magnificence that the coimtry would afford; and in a 
few days the lady carried them both to Rome, when she 
took care to reconcile Pietro and his parents, who were 
much enraged at what he had done. He lived afterwards^ 
with Angelina, in all peace and happiness, to a good old 
age. 

NOVEL IV 

Rieciardo Manardi is found by Litio along with his daughter, whom he- 
marries, and they become reconciled together. 

Eliza was listening to the commendations her novel 
excited, when the queen laid the next charge on Philos- 
tratus, who smiled, and began in this manner: — 

1 have been so often lashed by you for giving a harsh 
and melancholy subject, that, by way of recompense, ! 
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think myself obliged to say something which will make 
you laugh: I shall therefore relate a love affair, which, 
after being attended with nothing worse than a few sighs 
and a short fright, mingled with some shame, was brought 
to a happy ending; and this in a very short novel. Npt 
long since there lived in Romagna a worthy and accom¬ 
plished knight, named Lidio da Valbona, who had, in his 
old age, by his lady. Madam Giacomina, a daughter, the 
most beautiful young lady in all the country: being their 
only child, they were extremely tender and careful of her, 
thinking through her to make some grand alliance. Now 
there was a young gentleman, who used to come much 
to their house, of a very agreeable person, whilst Lizio 
and his lady were under no more apprehensions from him, 
than they would have been from their own son; but he 
seeing her often, and being charmed with her person and 
behaviour, fell secretly in love, which she perceiving, soon 
xetumed by a reciprocal affection, which delighted him 
•exceedingly, and he was often desirous of speaking to her, 
yet could never dare to do it: till at len^ he had the 
opportunity and courage one day to say, *Tray, Caterina, 
let me not die for love." She replied, "Would to Heaven 
you would shew me the like mercy!" This greatly pleas¬ 
ed him, and he added, "I shall study your will and plea¬ 
sure in eveiything; do you find a way to make us happy 
together." She fiien returned, "You see, sir, how I am 
•watched, and therefore am unable to contrive the means 
for your coming,to me: but if you can think of any 
method to do it, without my being censured, tell me, and 
I shall be glad." He, after mature consideration, said, 
"My dearest Caterina, I see no other way, but for you to 
get leave to lie in the gallery, which looks towards the 
garden; and if I knew when that happened, I would en¬ 
deavour to get to you, however great the height from the 
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ground." She replied, "If you have the courage to come, 
I think I can manage so as to lie there." He promised 
to do so, and for the present they parted. The following 
day, it being about the end of May, she complained griev¬ 
ously to her mother, that the heat was so excessive the 
foregoing night, that she could not get a wink of sleep. 
"Daughter," answered she, "you talk of heat, I do not 
think the weather so sultry." "Madam," she replied, 
"there is a good deal of difference between old people and' 
young." "That may be so," quoth the mother, "but 
can I change the seasons ? You must bear with the time 
of year as it is: another night it may be more temperate, 
and then you will sleep better." "I wish it would," 
answered Cateriha, "but the nights are not used to grow 
cooler, the more the summer advances." "Then," said 
the mother, "what would you have me do for you?" She 
replied, "If you and my father please, I would dadly lie 
in the gallery adjoining to your room, and which looks 
towards the garden; where, by having plenty of fresh air, 
and hearing the nightingale, it will be much more pleasant 
than lying in your chamber." "Daughter," quoth she, 
"be easy, I will speak to your father about it, and we 
will do as he thinks best in that case." Accordingly she 
moved the matter to Lizio, who being old, was apt to be 
a little testy, and he said, "What nightingale is this she talks 
of? I will make her sleep at the singing of a cricket." 
Caterina hearing this, kept awake the next night, more 
through vexation than heat, and was not only restless 
herself, but kept her mother also from sleeping. The next 
morning the old lady complained to her husband, saying, 
"You shew very little regard for your daughter: what 
does her lying in the gallery signify to you ? She did not 
rest all last night for Ae heat. And as to her fancy of the 
nightingale, she is young, let her have her way?" He 
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ref^d, **Then make her a Jbed there, if you will; and let 
her hear the nightingale.'* A bed, therefore, was ordered to 
be set up for her, which she gave Ricciardo to understand, 
by such a sign as had been agreed on between them, when 
he soon knew what part he had to act. Lizio, upon her 
going to bed, locked the door that opened out of his cham¬ 
ber into the gallery, and then went to rest himself. As 
soon as ever3^ng was still, Ricciardo got upon the wall, 
by help of a scaling ladder, from whence laying hold of 
the joinings of ano&er wall, he climbed at last (not with¬ 
out great difficulty, as well as danger had he fallen) to 
the gallery, where the lady had long been expecting him. 
Now the nights being short, and happening to fall asleep 
with her, the next morning, as soon as. Lizio arose, he 
began to think of his daughter; when he opened the door, 
and said, "Let us go see now how the nightingale has 
made her sleep." Going then into the gallery, and draw¬ 
ing the Curtains, he found Ricciardo and her asleep toge¬ 
ther: upon this he stepped back, and called to his wife, 
sa5ting, "Come hither directly; you will find your daughter 
has heard the nightingale to some purpose." Dressing 
herself as fast as she could, she followed her husband, 
and seeing them together in that manner, was going to 
give lUcciardo all &e hard language she could devise; 
but Lizio said, "Take care, I charge you to make no noise 
about it; as he has now got her, he shall keep her: he 
is of a good family, as well as rich, so we cannot have a 
better son-in-law. If he means to go off in a whole skin, 
he shall marry her before I part with him." The wife on 
this was a little comforted, and held her peace. Soon 
after this debate, Ricciardo chanced to wake, and seeing 
it broad day-light, was frightened out of his wits; calling 
then upon Caterina, he said; "Alas 1 my life, what shaU 
I do ? The day-light has surprised me here with you." At 
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these words Lizio stepped from behind the curtain, and 
said, **Oh, I will take care you shall do well enough." 
Ricciardo was quite confounded at seeing him, and rising 
up in bed, he said, "For Heaven’s sake, sir, I beg you 
forgive me; I confess I do deserve to die; save but 
my life, therefore, and do what you please." Lizio re¬ 
plied, "Ricciardo, my friendship for you did not deserve 
such a return as I have met with: but since it is so, you 
have only one way whereby you may save your life and 
my honour, that is, to marry her; either do that, or else 
make your peace with Heaven, for here you shall die." 
There was no need of mjiny words: the fear of death, 
as well as his love for Caterina, soon made him resolve, 
and he told him that he was ready to comply. Lizio then 
took his wife’s ring, and made him instantly espouse her, 
which being done, he desired them to take their own 
time for rising. In the morning they had some farther 
discourse together, and every tiling being settled to all 
their satisfactions, he married her in the most public man¬ 
ner, and having carried her home with great demonstra¬ 
tions of joy, they lived together from that time, with all 
the peace and comfort that a married state can afford. 


NOVEL V 

Ouidotto da Cremona dyingt left a daughter to the care of Giacomino 
da Pavia. Ciannole di Severino and Minghino di Mingole are both 
in love with her, and fight on her account, whom she is known to 
be Oiannole’s sister, and is married to Minghino. 

Every one laughed at the story of the nightingale; when 
the queen turned to Philostratus, and said, "If you gave 
us concern with your subject of yesterday, you have made 
ample amends by your last story, therefore you shall hear 
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no more of it/' She then turned to Neiphile, who began 
in this manner: — 

As Philostratus lays his scene in Romagna, I intend 
to have my novel also from thence. In the city then of 
Fano dwelt two Lombards, one named Guidotto da 
Cremona, and the other Giacomino da Pavia, both ad¬ 
vanced in years, and men who had lived as soldiers aU 
their days. When Guidotto being at the point of death, 
and having no son, nor friend, in whom he put greater 
confidence than in Giacomino, after settling all his affairs, 
he left to his care a daughter of about ten years of age, 
with the management of his whole substance. In the 
meantime the city of Faenza which had been long embroil¬ 
ed in wars and confusion, being now brought into a more 
flourishing state, and everyone that pleased having leave 
to return, it chanced that Giacomino, who had formerly 
lived there, and liked the place, went Lack with all his 
effects, carrying this young lady along with him, whom 
he loved and treated as his own child, and who, as she 
grew up, became the most celebrated beauty in the whole 
city, and as accomplished in all respects as she was fair; 
on which account she began to be admired by divers 
young gentlemen, but two especially of equal fortunes were 
so much in love, that an utter hatred commenced between 
them for her sake; one was called Giaimole di Sevemo, 
and the other Minghino di Mingole. Either of these 
gentlemen would gladly have married her, she being now 
fifteen; but finding themselves rejected by her friends, 
they resolved to try other means of obtaining her. Gia¬ 
comino had in his house an old maidservant, and a man 
called Crivello, a facetious as well as an honest person, 
with whom Giannole was acquainted, to whom he made 
known his love, offering at the same time a great reward 
if, by his assistance, he should in any way obtain his 
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desire. Said Crivello, *‘Sir, I can do nothing more for 
you than, when my master is gone out to sup an3nvhere, 
to bring you where she is, for were I to put in a word for 
you, she would never give me the hearing: if you like 
this, I dare promise you so far, afteryrards you may do- 
what you think most proper." Giannole told him he de¬ 
sired no more. On the otiier part Minghino made his court 
to the maid, who had delivered several messages to the 
lady in his favour, and given her a good opinion of him; 
she had also undertaken to introduce him the first even¬ 
ing that Giacomino happened to be abroad. Soon after 
this it happened that Giacomino was invited out by Cri- 
vello’s contrivance, who immediately gave notice to- 
Giannole, and agreed with him to come, upon giving a 
certain sign when he would find the door open. In like 
manner the maid, being unacquainted with this, informed 
Minghino of the same thing, adding, that, upon observing 
such a token, he should then come into the house. • In the 
evening the two lovers, knowing nothing of one another, 
but yet each jealous of his rival, came with some friends- 
armed for their greater security. Minghino waited at a 
friend’s in the neighbourhood to watch for the sign, whilst 
Giannole, with his people, stood a little distance from the 
house. Now Crivello and the maid were contriving to 
send each otlier out of the way. He said then to her, 
“Why do you not go to bed? What are you doing about 
the house?" The maid said again, “Why do not you go 
to your master, you have had your supper? What do 
you stay for, then?" But neither of them was able to 
send the other away. Crivello at last knowing the time 
to be come that he had appointed, said to himself, “What 
need I care for this woman? If she will not hold her 
tongue, I will find a way to make her." Giving the signal 
then he went to open the door, when Giannole, with two* 
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of his companions, immediately rushed in, and finding the 
lady in the hall, they seized, and were going to carry her 
off: the lady, however, defended hers^ as well as she 
could, crying out very much, as did also the maid. Ming- 
hino perceiving this, ran thilher with his party, and seeing 
them bear her away, they drew their swor^ and called 
out aloud, ‘Traitors, ye are all dead men; it shall never 
be so. ^^at violence is this?" And with these words 
fell pell-mell upon them. The neighbourhood also was 
soon up in arms, and blaming those proceedings, joined 
with li^ghino. Therefore, after a long skirmish, Ming- 
hino took the lady firom Giannole, and brought her back 
to Giacomino's house. Nor was the fray at an end till 
the city officers came and seized many of the persons con¬ 
cerned, and amongst the rest Minghino, Giannole, and 
Crivello, and carried them to prison. As soon as things 
were a little quieted, and Giacomino returned, he became 
very uneasy at what had happened, till hearing that she 
was not in fault, he was better satisfied, but resolved, for 
fear of the like accidents hereafter, to marry her as soon 
as possible. In the morning, the parents of them both, 
having heard the truth of the story, and being sensible of 
the evil which might ensue to bodi the young gentlemen, 
who were in custody, should Giacomino proceed rigorously 
against them, they came therefore to him, and entreated 
him gently not to regard so much the injury which he had 
received from the little discretion of the young men, as the 
esteem and friendship which, they hoped, he bore towards 
themselves, who now requested this favour at his hands; 
submitting themselves, and the youths also, who had com¬ 
mitted the offence, to make any satisfaction he should 
insist upon Giacomino, who had seen much of the world, 
and was a person of understanding, answered in few 
words, "Gentlemen, were I in my own country, as I am 
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now in yours, I hold myself so much your friend, that I 
should do this or anything else to oblige you; but in this 
respect I am the more ready to do it, as the offence is now 
committed against yourselves. For this lady is not, as 
many may think, either of Cremona or Pavia, but of 
Faenza; although neither myself, nor she, nor yet the 
person who bequeathed her to me, knew whose daughter 
she was; everything then shall be done according to your 
desire." The honest men hearing that she was of Fsenza, 
began to wonder; and after thanking him for his gracious 
reply, they desired he would be so kind as to tell them in 
what manner she came into his hands, and how he knew 
that she was of Faenza. He replied, ‘ ‘Guidotto da Cremona 
was my very good friend and companion, and as he lay 
upon his death-bed, he told me, that when this city was 
taJcen by the Emperor Frederick, and given to be pillaged 
by the soldiers, he and some others went into a house full 
of rich booty, which was forsaken by the owners; «nly this 
girl, who seemed then but two years old, was left behind; 
and she seeing him go upstairs, called papa; for which 
reason he took pity on her, and brought her away, with 
everything that was of value in the house, to Fano; when ' 
dying there, he left her in charge to me, desiring when she 
should be of age, that I would marry her, and give what 
was her own, by way of fortune; since, therefore, she has 
been grown up, I have met with nobody that I thought a 
fit match for her, otherwise I would willingly dispose of 
her, lest the like accident should happen again that befell 
us last night." At this time there was present one 
Gulielmino da Medicina, who was with Guidotto in that 
expedition, and knew very well whose house it was that he 
had plundered, and seeing that person in the company, 
he accosted him, and said, "Bernarbuccio, do you hear 
what Giacomino has been talking of?"—"Yes", he replied. 
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“and I am now thinking about it; for in that confusion 
I remember to have lost a daughter about the same age that 
he speaks of.“—“Then”, said Gulielmino, “it is certainly 
the same, for I was there at that time, and heard Guidotto 
relate how he plundered such a house, when I knew it must 
be yours; see therefore if you can call to mind any mark 
that she had, whereby you may know her, for she is plainly 
your daughter.” He then remembered that she had a scar 
like a cross under her left ear, and he desired Giacomino 
to shew him to his house, that he might convince himself 
by seeing her. Accordingly, he brought him thither very 
willingly, when the very first sight of her put him in mind 
of her mother; but, not regarding that, he told Giacomino 
that he should take it as a favour if he might turn aside the 
hair from her left ear; which being permitted, he found 
the same mark, and was convinced that she was his 
daughter: he then said to Giacomino, “Brother, this is 
my daughter; it was my house that Guidotto pillaged, 
when this child was forgotten by her mother, in our great 
hurry, and we supposed that she was burnt along with 
the house.” The lady hearing this, and seeing him to be 
a person of gravity, moved also perhaps by a secret 
instinct, easily gave credit to it, and both of them burst 
into tears. Bernarbuccio then sent for her mother and her 
other relations, as also her sisters and brethren, when, 
relating what had happened, he carried her home, to the 
great joy of them all, as well as satisfaction of Giacomino. 
Whilst the governor of the city, who was a worthy man,, 
knowing that Giannole, whom he had in custody, was son 
to Bernarbuccio, and the lady's own brother, resolved to 
overlook the crime he had committed. Conversing then 
with Bernarbuccio and Giacomino about it, he undertook 
to make peace between Giannole and Minghino, to whom, 
by the consent of all parties, he gave her to wife, and set 
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all the other people at liberty. Minghino then made a 
most sumptuous wedding, and carried his bride home in 
great state, where they lived happily together for a long 
course of years. 


NOVEL VI 

Jianni di Procida is discovered with a young lady, formerly his piistress, 
but then given to King Frederick, for which he is condemned to he 
burnt with her at a stake. When, being known by Ruggieri delV 
Oria, he escapes, and marries her. 

Neiphile's agreeable novel being ended, Pampinea 
received an order to proceed, and quickly raising her lovely 
countenance, she thus began: — 

Great, most gracious ladies, is the force of love, which 
often leads people to rash and perilous attempts, as you 
have heard set forth in divers instances, both now and 
heretofore, and which I shall further evince in what I am 
going to relate concerning an enamoured youth, as follows. 
Ischia is an island near Naples, in which lived a beautiful 
young lady named Restituta, daughter to a certain gentle¬ 
man called Marin Bolgaro, with whom was in love a young 
gentleman of Procida, called Gianni, and she had the 
same affections for him. Now not a day passed but he 
would go to Ischia to see her, and frequently in the night; 
if he could not get a boat, he would swim over, though it 
was only to please himself with the sight of her house. 
Whilst his love continued then so extremely fervent, it 
chanced that she was walking out one summer's day on 
the sea-shore, and passing from one rock to another pick¬ 
ing up shells, when she came near a grotto, where some 
young Sicilans, just come from Naples, were assembled 
together, partly for the sake of the shade, and partly for 
the fresh water, of which there was a cool and pleasant 
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spring; they seeing her by herself, and she perceiving 
nothing of them, agreed together to seize and carry her 
away. They consequently surprised and took her to their 
ship, though she made a great outcry, and sailed off with 
her. Being arrived at Calabria, a dispute arose amongst 
them, whomi she should belong to; when coming to no 
agreement about her, it was at last thought convenient, to 
remove all cause of dissension, by making a present of her 
to Frederick, king of Naples, who was young and addicted 
to his pleasures. Accordingly they found that prince 
mightily pleased with her; but, being a little indisposed at 
that time, he had her sent to a pleasant seat built in one 
of his gardens called La Cuba, to be kept there for his 
purpose. The lady's being stolen made a great noise all 
over Ischia, and so much the more as the persons concerned 
were unknown. But Gianni, who was more particularly 
interested in the affair, never expecting to hear any tidings 
of her tfeere, and understanding which way the vessel had 
steered, got another ready and went all along the sea- 
coast, from Minerva to Scalea, in Calabria, to inquire 
after her; and at this last place he was told, that she was 
carried by some Sicilian sailors to Palermo. Thither then 
he went, with all possible speed, when, after much inquiry, 
he found that she was presented to the king, and kept for 
his purpose in La Cuba; which gave him infinite concern, 
and he began to despair, not only of getting her back, 
but even of ever seeing her more; but yet being detained 
by his love, he sent his frigate home, and resolved to stay 
there, as nobody knew him; when passing pretty often in 
sight of the house, they chanced one day to spy one another 
through the window, to the great satisfaction of both. 
And he, seeing the place was private, got near enough to 
speak to her, and being instructed by her what course to 
take if he desired to have a nearer interview, he left her 
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for that time, taking particular nptice, j&rst, of the situa¬ 
tion of the place; and waiting for night, when a good part 
of that was spent, he returned, and clambering over the 
walls, which seemed inaccessible, he made his way into 
the garden, where finding a long piece of timber, he set 
it against the window, and by the help of it got into the 
chamber. The lady, reflecting that she had lost her 
honour, of which she had before been very tenacious, sup¬ 
posing, also, that she could bestow her favours on none 
who deserved them better, was the less scrupulous in this 
affair, and had left the casement open on purpose for him. 
She now begged earnestly of him that he would contrive 
some method to get her from thence, and he promised to 
order every thing so that the next time he came he would 
take her away. This being agreed, he went and lay down 
on the bed by her. In the meantime the king being much 
smitten with her beauty, and finding himself recovered, 
had a mind, though it was far in toe night, t(f go and 
spend some time with her. Coming, therefore, with a few 
servants, to toe house, and going softly to toe chamber 
where he knew she was, to his great surprise he saw 
Gianni and her asleep together. This provoked him to 
that degree, that he was on toe point of putting both to 
death: till reflecting that it would be base in any person, 
and more so in a king, to kill people unarmed and asleep, 
he held his hand, but resolved to make a public example 
of them, and to bum them alive. Then turning to one 
of his company, he said, *'What do you think of this base 
woman, on whom I had fixed all my hopes?'" He after¬ 
wards inquired if they knew toe man who had toe assur¬ 
ance to come there to commit such an outrage. The 
person replied, that he did not remember ever to have 
seen him before. The king upon this went away greatly 
disturbed, conmianding that as soon as it was light they 
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should be brought bound to Palermo, when they were to 
be tied back to back, and kept there till three o'clock, for 
everybody to see them, and then to be burned as they 
deserved. Accordingly they were seized and bound with¬ 
out the least remorse or pity; and being brought, as the 
king had ordered, to Palermo, they were tied to a stake 
in the great square, and the fire and faggots were ready 
to bum them at the time appointed: whilst all the people 
of the city flocked td see the sight, the women greatly 
pitying and commending the man; the men also shewed 
the same regard for the poor woman, every one highly 
admiring her most extraordinary beauty. But the two 
lovers stood with their eyes fixed on the ground, lament¬ 
ing their hard fate, and waiting every moment for their 
sentence to be put in execution. Whilst they were kept 
in this manner till the time fixed upon, the. news was 
carried to Ruggieri dell' Oria, a person of great worth and 
valour, who was the king's high admiral; and he coming 
to the place, cast his eyes first upon the lady and praised 
her beauty very much. He then turned to Gianni, when 
he soon caHed him to mind, and asked him if he was not 
Gianni di Procida. Gianni lifted up his eyes, and remem¬ 
bering the admiral, he said, was once that person; but 
now I am to be so no more." The admiral then inquired 
what it was had brought him to this. Gianni replied, 
“Love and the king's displeasure." The admiral made 
him tell the whole stoiy, and as he was going away, Gianni 
called him back, and said, “My lord, if it be possible, 
pray obtain one favour of his majesty for me." Ruggieri 
asked what that was. Gianni made answer, “I find that 
I am to die without delay; therefore I only beg that, as 
I am tied with my back to this lady, whom I have loved 
dearer than my own life, and am not able to see her, that 
we may be boimd with our faces to each other, and so I 
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may expire with the pleasure of looking upon her. 
Ruggieri laughed, and said, “I will take care that you 
ed those who had the care of the execution to respite it 
shall see her to much better purpose.*' And he command- 
till further orders, and he went directly to the king. Find¬ 
ing him a good deal out of temper, he spared not to speak 
his mind to this effect: — 

"My liege, what have these two young people done 
to offend you, whom you have now ordered to be burnt?" 
The king told him. He then added, "Their crime may 
deserve it, but not from you: and as misdeeds require 
punishment, so benefits are worthy of rewards, as well as 
thanks and mercy. Do you know who they are whom 
you have sentenced to be burnt?" The king answered, 
"No." "Then," said he, "I will tell you that you may 
see how wisely you suffer yourself to be transported with 
passion. The young man is son to Landolpho, brother to 
Gianni di Procida, by whose means you are lord*of that 
island. The lady is daughter to Marin Bolgaro, whose in¬ 
fluence it was ftat secured your dominion over Ischia. 
Besides, they have had a long regard and love for each 
other; and it was this, and no disrespect to you that put 
them upon committing the crime, if it may be called such, 
for which you are going to make them suffer death, but 
for which you ought rather give them some noble reward." 
The king hearing this, and being assured that the admiral 
spoke nothing but the truth, not only put a stop to the 
proceedings, but was grieved for what he had done: he 
therefore ordered that they should be set at liberty, and 
brought before him. Then hearing their whole case, he 
resolved to make them amends for the injury they had 
received, and giving them noble apparel and many royal 
presents, he had them married, as it was their mutual 
desire, and afterwards sent them home, thoroughly 
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satisfied with their good fortune which they long happily 
enjoyed together. 


NOVEL VII 

Theodora is in love with \Violante, his master’s daughter : She proves 
with child, for which he is condemned to ,be .hanged ; when being 
led out to execution, he is known by his father, set at liberty, and 
afterwards marries her. 

The ladies were some time in suspense, through fear lest 
the two lovers should be burnt; but were mightily pleased 
at last to hear of their deliverance: when the queen gave 
the next command to Lauretta, who cheerfully took up 
the thread as follows: — 

When good King William ruled over Sicily, there 
lived in that island a gentleman named Amerigo, abbot 
of Trapani, who, amongst his other temporal goods, was 
well stored with children; and having occasion for 
servants, and meeting with some Genoese pirates from 
the Levant, who had been coasting along Armenia, and 
taken several children, supposing them to be Turks, he 
bought some, in appearance chiefly peasants; and, 
amongst the rest, one of a more generous aspect, called 
Theodoro; who, as he grew up, though he was treated 
as a servant, was educated with Amerigo's own children; 
when his natural disposition was so good and agreeable 
to his master, that he had him baptized and called him 
Pietro, making him overseer of all his affairs. Amongst 
Amerigo's other children was a daughter, named Violante, 
a most beautiful young lady, who, having been kept 
from marrying longer than was agreeable to her, cast her 
eye at last upon Pietro, being charmed with his behaviour, 
though she was ashamed to make such a discovery. 
But love spared her this trouble; for he, by often looking 
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cautiously at her, was so far captivated, that he was- 
always uneasy unless he saw her: at the same time he 
was fearful lest any one should perceive it, as thinking 
it a sort of crime. This she soon took notice of; and, to- 
give him a little more assurance, let him understand that 
it was not displeasing to her. Thus they went on together, 
neither venturing to speak to the other, though it was* 
what they both desired. But whilst they thus mutually 
languished, fortune, as if purposely, found means to 
banish this bashfulness, which had hitherto been in tho 
way. Amerigo had a country house about a mile from 
Trapani, whither his wife and daughter, together with 
other ladies, used to go sometimes, by way of pastime; 
and being there one day, having taken Pietro along with 
them, it happened that the day was overcast all at once 
with clouds, on which account the lady and her friends 
made all possible haste home again, for fear they should 
be taken in the storm. But Pietro and the yomng lady 
being more nimble than the rest, had got considerably 
the start of them, as much perhaps through love as fear 
of the weather, and being out of sight, there came such 
claps of thunder, attended with a violent storm of hail, 
that the mother and her company were glad to get into* 
a labourer's house, whilst Pietro and the young lady, 
having no other place of refuge, went into an old un¬ 
inhabited cottage, which had just cover enough remaining 
to keep them diy; and here they were obliged to stand 
pretty close together. This encouraged him to open his 
heart, and he said, “Would to Heaven the storm would 
never cease, that I might continue here always in this 
manner!"—“I should like it," she replied, “well 
enough." These words brought on some little acts of 
fondness, which were followed by others so far that at 
last they grew very familiar togetfier. The shower being 
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over, they went on towards the city, waiting by the way 
for the mother, who having joined tbem, they came with 
her home. They had frequent meetings from that time, 
conducted always with the greatest secrecy; till at length 
she proved with child, which terribly alarmed them both. 
On this Pietro, being in fear of his own life, resolved to 
fly, and told her so. She replied, 'Tf you do that, I will 
certainly murder myself.'* Pietro, then, who loved her 
most afeectionately, said, *‘Why would you have me 
stay? There must soon be a discovery, when for your 
part you will be easily forgiven, and I forced to bear the 
ipunishment of both." She made answer, "Pietro, my 
crime must be known; but as for yours, be assured unless 
you tell it yourself, it never shall.”—"Then,” quoth he, 
:"if you promise me that, I will stay; but be sure you 
observe it.” The young lady who had concealed as long 
,as possible her being with child, finding it could be kept 
a secret mo longer, let her mother at last into the truth, 
entreating her protection with abundance of tears. The 
mother was veiy harsh with her, and insisting upon 
knowing how it happened: when she, to keep her word 
with Pietro, feigned a long story about it, to which the 
other easily gave credit, and, to keep it private, sent her 
away to one of their farm-houses. When the time of her 
labjur was at hand, the mother, never suspecting any 
thing of her husband's coming, it chanced that Amerigo, 
returning from hawking, thought, as he passed under the 
window, that he heard some&ing of a noise and bustle 
above stairs when he came in, and inquired what the 
matter was. The lady seeing her husband, told him, 
with a great deal of concern what had happened to their 
daughter. But he, not quite so credulous as herself, said 
it was impossible that she should be with child and not 
know by whom, and he insisted upon knowing it: by 
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that means she might regain his favour, otherwise he 
would put her to death without the least mercy. The 
lady tried all she could to make him satisfied with that 
story, but to no purpose. He ran to his daughter with 
his drawn sword (who, whilst they had been in discourse 
together, had brought forth a boy), and said, *'Either 
declare the father, or thou shalt die instantly.” She, 
terrified to death, broke her promise to Pietro, and made 
a full discovery. He was so enraged at this, that he 
could scarcely forbear murdering her, till having vented 
something of his passion, he mounted his horse again, 
and returned to Trapani; when making his complaint to 
one Signor Currado, who was governor there for the king, 
of the injury Pietro had done him, he had him appre¬ 
hended, and he confessed the whole affair. Being con¬ 
demned to be whipped and afterwards hanged; that the 
same hour might put an end to the lives of both the 
lovers and the child, Amerigo, whose anger \fes not 
appeased with Pietro’s death, sent a cup of poison and 
a naked sword by one of his servants to his daughter, 
saying, "Go carry these two things to Violante, and tell 
her from me that she must take her choice, whether to 
die by poison or by the sword; and if she refuse, I will 
have her burnt publicly as she deserves: when you have 
done this, take her child and dash its brains out, and 
then throw them to the dogs.” The fellow, more dis¬ 
posed to such wickedness than any thing that was good, 

' went readily enough about his errand. Now Pietro was 
whipped, and as he was led along to the gallows, he 
chanced to pass by an inn, where lodged three noblemen 
of Armenia, who were sent as ambassadors by their king 
to the pope, to treat of some weighty affairs with regard 
to an expedition he was going to make. There they 
stayed to repose themselves after their journey and had 
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great honour showed them by the nobility of Trapani, 
and especially by Amerigo. Observing the people pass 
by who were leading Pietro, they went to the window to 
see what was the matter. Pietro stood stripped to the 
waist, with.his hands tied behind him; when one of the 
ambassadors, named Phineo, an ancient person, and one 
of great authority, looking at him, saw a red spot on his 
breast, which children sometimes are born with, and 
immediately was put in mind of a son that had been 
stolen from him by some pirates fifteen years before, of 
whom he could never since learn any tidings; and con¬ 
sidering by Pietro's looks that he must be about the same 
age, he began to suspect by the mark, that he was the 
very person, and if so he supposed he would remember 
his own name and his father's, as also something of the 
Armenian language; there, being near him, he called out 
"O Theodoro!" Hearing that, Pietro lifted up his head. 
Phineo then spoke to him in the Armenian language, 
saying, "Whence do you come, and whose son are you?" 
The officers now who led him stopped, out of regard to 
the worthy person's character, when Pietro replied, "I 
am of Armenia, the son of one Phineo, and was brought 
hither by I know not whom." 

Phineo was now convinced that he was his son, and 
, he came down with his friends full of tears, and ran to 
embrace him among all the officers; when, throwing a 
rich mantle over his shoulders, he desired the person who 
led him to wait till orders should come to take him back; 
which the other replied he should do very willingly. 
Phineo had learned the cause of his sentence, as fame had 
noised it everywhere, when, taking his friends with him 
and their retinue, he went to Currado, and said, "Sir, 
the person whom you have condemned is ho slave, he 
is a freeman and my son: he is ready also to marry the 
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woman; then please to defer the execution till it be known 
whether she be willing to have him, that nothing be done 
contrary to law/' Currado was greatly surprised, hearing 
that he was Phineo's son, and being ashamed of their 
mistake, confessed that what he required was reasonable. 
He then sent for Amerigo, and acquainted him with these 
things. Amerigo was under great concern lest his 
daughter and her child should be put to death before that 
time knowing if she was alive everything might be fairly 
accommodated: therefore he sent in all haste to her, to 
prevent his orders being obeyed, if they were not already 
performed. The messenger found the servant, who had 
carried the sword and poison standing before her, and 
as she was in no haste to make her choice, he was 
abusing her, arid would have forced her to have taken 
one. But hearing his master’s command, he returned 
and told him how it was, at which he was thoroughly 
satisfied, and went to Phineo to beg his pardon fdr what 
he had done, declaring that if Theodoro would marry his 
daughter he should be perfectly contented. 

Phineo accepted his apology, and assured him, that 
he should either marry her, or else the law should take 
its course. This being agreed, they went to Theodoro 
(who, though rejoiced to find his father, was yet under 
apprehensions of dying), and asked him if he consented. 
Theodoro, hearing that he had it in his choice to marry 
his Violante was as much rejoiced as if he had gone 
directly from hell to heaven, and replied that he should 
esteem it as the greatest favour in the world. They sent 
to know her mind in the case, who, hearing of what had 
happened to Theodoro, began to receive a little comfort 
after all her afiSiiction, and she said nothing in the world 
could be more pleasing to her than to be the wife of 
Theodoro; but yet she should always wait her father’s 
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commands. Every thing being thus settled, the wedding 
was celebrated to the great joy of the Whole city. In 
a little time the bride began to recover her looks, and 
having taken care of the infant, she went to pay her 
respects to Phineo, who, being returned from his embassy, 
received her as his daughter, with the utmost joy and 
respect. Soon after they embarked altogether for Laiazzo, 
where the two lovers lived peaceably and happily together 
all their lives. 


NOVEL Vlll 

Anastasto being in love with a young lady, spent a good part of his 
fortune without being able to gain her affections. At the request 
of his relations he retires to Chiassi, where he sees a lady pursued 
and slain by a gentleman, and then given to the dogs to be 
devoured. He invites his friends, along with his mistress, to come 
and dine with him,', when they see the same thing, and she, fearing 
the’^like punishment, takes him for her husband. 

When Lauretta had made an end, Philomena began, by 
the queen’s command thus: — 

Most gracious ladies, as pity is a commendable 
quality in us, in like manner do we find cruelty most 
severely punished by Divine Justice; which, that I may 
make plain to you all, and afford means to drive it from 
your hearts, I mean to relate a novel as full of compassion 
as it is agreeable. 

In Ravenna, an ancient city of Romagna, dwelt 
formerly many persons of quality; amongst the rest was 
a yoimg gentleman, named Anastasio de gli Honesti, who, 
by the deaths of his father and uncle, was left immensely 
rich; and, being a bachelor, fell in love with one of the 
daughters of Signor Paolo Traversaro (of a family much"^ 
superior to his own), and was in hopes, by his constant 
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application, to gain her affection: but though his 
endeavours were generous, noble, and praiseworfliy, so- 
far were they from succeeding, that, on the contraiy, 
they rather turned out to his disadvantage; and so cruel, 
and even savage was the beloved fair one (either her 
singular beauty or noble descent having made her thus 
haughty and scornful), that neither he nor anything that 
he did could ever please her. This so afflicted Anastasio, 
that he was going to lay violent hands upon himself: but, 
thinking better of it, he frequently thought to leave her 
entirely; or else to hate her, if he could, as much as she 
had hated him. But this proved a vain design; for he 
constantly found that the less his hope, the greater always 
his love. Persevering then in his love and extravagant 
way of life, his friends looked upon him as destroying 
his constitution, as well as wasting his substance; they 
therefore advised and entreated that he would leave the 
place, and go and live somewhere else; for, •by that 
means, he might lessen both his love and expense. For 
some time he made light of this advice, till being very 
much importuned, and not knowing how to refuse them, 
he promised to do so; when, making extraordinary 
preparations as if he was going some long journey either 
into France or Spain, he mounted his horse, and left 
Ravenna, attended by many of his friends, and went to 
a place about three miles off, called Chiassi, where he 
ordered tents and pavillions to be brought, telling those 
who had accompanied him that he meant to stay there, 
but that they might return to Ravenna. Here he lived 
in the most splendid manner, inviting sometimes this 
company, and sometimes that, both to dine and sup, as 
he had used to do before. Now it happened in the 
beginning of May, the season being extremely pleasant, 
that, thinking of his cruel mistress, he ordered all his 
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^ family to retire, and leave him to his own thoughts, when 
he walked along, step by step, and lost in reflection, till 
he came to a forest of pines. It being then the fifth hour ‘ 
of the day, and he advanced more than half a mile into 
the grove, without thinking either of his dinner or any¬ 
thing else but his love; on a sudden he seemed to hear 
a most grievous lamentation, with the loud shrieks of a 
woman; this put an end to his meditation, when looking 
round him, to know what the matter was, he saw come 
out of a thicket full of briars and thorns, and run towards 
the place where he was, a most beautiful lady, naked, 
with her flesh all scratched and rent by the bushes, crying 
terribly, and begging for mercy: in close pursuit of her 
were two fierce mastiffs, biting and tearing wherever they 
could lay hold, and behind upon a black steed, rode a 
gloomy knight, with a dagger in his hand, loading her 
with the bitterest imprecations. The sight struck him at 
•once with wonder and consternation, as well as pity for 
the lady, whom he was desirous to rescue from such 
trouble and danger, if possible: but finding himself with¬ 
out arms, he seized the branch of a tree, instead of 
truncheon, and went forward with it, to oppose both the 
dogs and the knight. The knight observing this, called 
out, afar off, ‘*Anastasio, do not concern thyself; but 
leave the dogs and me to do by this wicked woman as 
she has deserved.** At these words the dogs laid hold 
of her, and he coming up to them, dismounted from his 
horse. Anastasio then stepped up to him and said, 'T 
know not who you are, that are acquainted thus with 
me; but I must tell you, that it is a most villanous action 
for a man armed as you are to pursue a naked woman, 
and to set dogs upon her also, as if she were a wild^ 
beast; be assured that I shall defend her to the utmost of 
my power.** The knight replied, ‘T was once your 
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countryman, when you were but a child, and was called 
Ouido de gli Anastagi, at which time I was inore 
enamoured with this woman than ever you were with 
Traversaro's daughter; but she treated me so cruelly, and 
with so much insolence, that I killed myself with this 
dagger which you now see in my hand, for which I am 
doomed to eternal punishment. Soon afterwards she, 
who was over and above rejoiced at my death, died like¬ 
wise, and for that cruelty, as also for the joy which she 
•expressed at my misery, she is condemned as well as 
myself. Our sentences are for her to flee before me; ?Lnd 
for me,'who loved her so well, to pursue her as a mortal 
enemy; and when I overtake her with this dagger, with 
which I murdered myself, do I murder her; then I open 
her through the back and take out that hard. and cold 
heart, which neither love nor pity could pierce, with all 
her entrails, and throw them to the dogs; and in a little 
time (so wills the justice and power of Heaven) slfe rises, 
as though she had never been dead, and renews her 
miserable flight, whilst we pursue her over again. Every 
Friday in the year, about this time, 4o I sacrifice her 
here, as you see, and on other days in other places, where 
she has ever thought or done anything against me: and 
thus being from a lover become her mortal enemy, I am 
to follow her as many years as she was cruel to me 
months. Then let the Divine Justice take its course, nor 
offer to oppose what you are no way able to withstand.'' 
Anastasio drew back at these words, terrified to death, 
and waited to see what the other was going to do: who, 
having made an end of speaking, ran at her with the 
utmost fury, as she was seized by the dogs, and kneeled 
down begging for mercy, when with his dagger he pierced 
hrough her breast, drawing forth her heart and entrails, 
'hich the dogs immediately, as if half famished, 
• 
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devoured. And in a little time she arose again as if 
nothing had happened, and fled towards the sea, the dogs 
biting and tearing her all the way; the knight also being 
remounted, and taking his dagger pursued her as before, 
till they soon got out of sight. Upon seeing these things, 
Anastasio stood divided betwixt fear and pity, and at 
length it came into his mind that, as it happened always 
on a Friday, it might be of particular use. Returning 
then to his servants, he sent for some of his friends and 
relations, when he said to them, *‘You have often 
importuned me to leave off loving this enemy, and to 
contract my expenses; I am ready to do so, provided you 
grant me one favour, which is this that next Friday, you 
engage Paolo Traversaro, his wife and daughter, with all 
their women friends and relations, to come and dine with 
me: the reason of my requiring this you wiU see at that 
time." This seemed to them a small matter and return¬ 
ing to Ravenna they invited aU those whom he had' 
desired, and though they found it difficult to prevail upon 
the young lady, yet the others carried her at last along 
with them. 

, Anastasio had provided a magnificent entertainment 
in the grqve where that spectacle had lately been; and, 
having seated all his company, he contrived that the lady 
should sit directly opposite to the scene of action. The 
last course then was no sooner served up, but the lady's 
shrieks began to be heard. This surprised them all, and 
they began to inquire what it was, and, as nobody could 
inform them, they all arose; when immediately they saw 
the lady, dogs, and knight, who were soon amongst them. 
Great was consequently the clamour, botli against the 
dogs and knight, and many of them went to her assistancc.^^ 
But the knight made the same harangue to them th^f 
he had done to Anastasio, which terrified and'filled the^r 
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with wonder; whilst he acted the same part over again, 
the ladies, of whom there were many present, related to 
both the knight and lady who remembered his love and 
unhappy death, all lamenting as much as if it had 
happened to themselves. This tragical affair being ended, 
and the lady and knight both gone away, they had 
various arguments together about it; but none seemed 
so much affected as Anastasio’s mistress, who had heard 
and seen everything distinctly, and was sensible that it 
concerned her more than any other person, calling to mind 
her usage of and cruelty towards him; so that she seemed 
to flee before him all incensed, with the mastiffs at her 
heels; and her terror was such, lest this should ever 
happen to her, that, turning her hatred into love, she 
sent that very evening a trusty damsel privately to him, 
who entreated him in her name to come to see her, for 
that she was ready to fulfil his desires. Anastasio replied, 
that nothing could be more agreeable to him, bjit that 
he desired no favour from her but what Was consistent 
with her honour. The lady, who was sensible that it had 
been always her fault they were not married, answered, 
that she was willing; and going herself to her father and 
mother, she acquainted them with her intention. This 
gave them the utmost satisfaction; and the next Sunday 
the marriage was solemnized with all possible demons¬ 
trations of joy. And that spectacle was not attended with 
this good alone; but all the women of Ravenna, for the 
time to come, were so terrified with it, that they were 
more ready to listen to, and oblige the men, than ever 
they had been before. 


NOVEL IX 

UMPederigo being in love, without meeting with any return, spends all his 
substance, having nothing left but one poor hawk, which he gives to 
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his lady for her dinner when she comes io his house ; she. knowing 
this, changes her resolutions, and marries him, by which means 
he becomes very rich. 

The queen now observing that only herself and Dioneus 
were left to speak, said pleasantly to this effect: — 

- As it is now come to my turn, I shall give you a 
novel something like the preceding one, that you may not 
only know what influence the power of your charms has 
over a generous heart, but that you may learn likewise 
to bestow your fayours of your own accord, and where 
you think most proper, without suffering Fortune to be 
your directress, who disposes blindly, and without the 
least judgment whatsoever. 

You must understand, then, that Coppo di Borghese 
(who was a person of great respect and authority among 
us, and whose amiable qualities, joined to his noble birth, 
had rendered him worthy of immortal fame) in the decline 
of life?.used to divert himself among his neighbours and 
acquaintances, by relating things which had happened in 
his days, and which he knew how to do with more exact¬ 
ness and elegance of expression than any other person: he, 

I say, amongst other pleasant stories, used to tell us that 
at Florence dwelt a young gentleman named Federigo, 
son of Filippo Alberighi, who, in feats of arms and 
gentility, surpassed all the youth in Tuscany; this gentle¬ 
man was in love with a lady called Madame Giovanna, 
one of the most agreeable women in Florence, and to gain 
her affection, used to be continually making tilts, balls, 
and such diversions; lavishing away his money in rich 
presents and everything that was extravagant. But she, 
as just and reputable as she was fair, made no account 
either of what he did for her sake or of himself. Liviqj;.^ 
in this manner, his wealth soon began to waste, till af 
last he had nothing left but a very small farm, the income 
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of which was a most slender maintenance, and a single 
hawk, one of the best in the world. Yet loving still more 
than ever, and finding he could subsist no longer in the 
city in the manner he would choose to live, he retired to 
him farm, where he went out a fowling as often as the 
weather would permit, and bore his ^stress patiently, 
and without ever making his necessity known to anybody. 
Now, one day it happened, that, as he was reduced to 
the last extremity, the husband to this Jady chanced to 
fall sick, who, being very rich, left all his substance to an 
only son who was almost grown up, and if he should die 
mthout issue, he then ordered that it should revert to his 
lady, whom he was extremely fond of; and when he had 
disposed thus of his fortune, he died. She now, being 
left a widow, retired, as our ladies usually do during the 
summer season, to a house of hers in the country, near 
■ to that of Federigo: whence it happened that her son 
soon became acquainted with him, and they used to 
divert themselves together with dogs and hawks; when 
he, having often seen Federigo's hawk fly, and being 
strangely taken with it, was desirous of having it, though 
the other valued it to that degree, that he knew not how 
to ask for it. This being so, the young spark soon fell 
sick, which gave his mother great concern, as he was her 
only child: and she ceased not to attend on and comfort 
'him, often requesting, if there was any particular thing 
which he fancied, to let her know it, and promising to 
procure it for him if it were possible. The young gentle¬ 
man, after many offers of this kind, at last said, **Madam, 
if you could contrive for me to have Federigo's hawk, I 
should soon be well." She was in some suspense at this, 
HH Od* began to consider how best to act. She knew that 
Federigo had long entertained a liking for her, without 
the least encouragement on her part; therefore she said 
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to herself, *^How can I send or go to ask for this hawk, 
which I hear is the very best of the kind, and what alone 
maintains him in the world? Or how can I offer to take 
away from a gentleman all the pleasure that he has in 
life?*' Being in this perplexity, though she was very 
sure of having it for a word she stood without making 
any reply, till at last the love of her son so far prevailed, 
that she resolved at all events to make him easy, and not 
send, but go herself, to bring it. She then replied, "Son, 
set your heart at rest, and think only of your recovery, 
for I promise you that I will go to-morrow for it the first 
thing I do." This afforded him such joy, that he 
immediately shewed signs of amendment. The next 
morning she went, by way of a walk, with another lady 
in company, to his little cottage to inquire for him. At 
that time, as it was too earty to go out upon his diversion, 
he wau at work in his garden. Hearing, therefore, that 
his mistress inquired for him at the door, he ran thither,* 
surprised and full of joy; whilst she, with a great deal 
of complaisance, went to meet him; and after the usual 
compliments, she said, "Good morning to you, sir; I am 
come to make you some amends for what you have 
formerly done on my account; what I mean is that I have 
brought a companion to take a neighbourly dinner with 
you to-day." He replied, with a great deal of humility, 
"Madam, I do not remember ever to have received any 
harm by your means, but rather so much good, that if 
I was worth anything at any time, it was due to your 
singular merit, and the love I had for you: and most 
assuredly this courteous visit is more welcome to me than 
if I had all that I have wasted returned to me soend 
over again; but you are come to a very podr host.*! 
With these words he shewed her into his house, seeming 
much out of countenance, and from thence they went 
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into the garden, when, having no company for her, he 
said, “Madam, as I have nobody else, please to admit 
this honest woman, a labourer's wife, to be with you, 
whilst I set forth the table." He, aldiough his poverty 
was extreme, was never so sensible of his having been 
extravagant as now; but finding nothing to entertain tjie 
lady with, for whose sake he had treated thousands, he 
was in the utmost perplexity, cursing his evil fortune, and 
running up and down like one out of his wits; at length, 
having neither money nor anything he could pawn, and 
being willing to give her something, at the same time 
that he would not make his case known, even so much as 
to his own labourer, he espied his hawk upon the perch, 
which he seized, and finding it very fat judged it might 
make a dish not unworthy of such a lady. Without 
farther thought, then, he pulled his head off, and gave 
him to a girl to truss and roast carefully, whilst he laid 
the cloth, having a small quantity of linen yet Igft; and 
then he returned, with a smile on his countenance, into 
the garden to her, telling her that what little dinner he 
was able to provide was now ready. She and her friend, 
therefore, entered and sat down with him, he serving 
them all the time with great respect, when they eat the 
hawk. After tlie dinner was over, and they had sat 
chattering a little together, she thought it a fit time to tell 
her errand, and she spoke to him courteously in this 
manner: — 

“Sir, if you call to mind your past life, and my 
resolution which perhaps you may call cruelty, I doubt 
not but you will wonder at my presumption, when you 
know what I am come for; but if you had children of 
l| iWfti" ' D wn, to know how strong our natural affection is 
towards them, I am very sure you would excuse me. 
Now, my having a son forces me, against my own 
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inclinations, and all reason whatsoever, to request a thing 
of you, which I know you value extremely, as you have 
no other comfort or diversion left in yottr small circum¬ 
stances; I mean your hawk, which he has taken such a 
fancy to, that unless I bring him back with me, I very 
much fear that he will die of his disorder. Therefore I 
entreat you, not for any regard you have for me (for in 
that respect you are no way obliged to me), but for that 
generosity with which you have always distinguished 
yourself that you would please to let me have him, by 
which means you will save my child's life, and lay him 
under perpetual obligations." Federigo, hearing the lady's 
request, and knowing it was out of his power to serve 
her, began to weep before he was able to make a word 
of reply. This she first thought was his great concern to> 
part with his favourite bird, and that he was going ta 
give her a flat denial; but after she had waited a little for 
his ansvjer, he said, "Madam, ever since I have fixed my 
affections upon you, fortune has still been contrary to me 
in many things; but all the rest is nothing to what has 
now come to pass. You are here to visit me in this my 
poor mansion, and whither in my prosperity you would 
never deign to come; you also entreat a small present 
from me, which it is no way in my power to give, as I 
am going briefly to tell you. As soon as I was acquainted. 
with the great favour you designed me, I thought it 
proper, considering your superior merit and excellency, 
to treat you, according to my ability, with something 
more nice and valuable than is usually given to other 
persons, when, calling to mind my hawk, which you now 
request, and his goodness, I judged him a fit repast for 
you, and you have had him roasted. Nor could t'hzrz** 
thought him better bestowed, had you not now desiredil 
him in a different manner, which is such a grief to me;:m 
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that I shall never be at peace as long as I live:” and 
upon saying this, he produced his feathers, feet and 
talons. She began now to blame him for killing such a 
bird to entertain any woman with; secretly praising the 
greatness of his soul, which poverty had no power to 
abase. Thus, having no farther hopes of obtaining the 
hawk, she thanked him for the respect and good will 
he had shewed towards her, and returned full of concern 
to her son; who, either out of grief for the disappoint¬ 
ment, or through the violence of his disorder, died in a 
few days. She continued sorrowful for some time; but, 
being left rich and young, her brothers were very 
pressing with her to marry again, which, though against 
her inclinations, yet finding them still importunate, and 
remembering Federigo's great worth, and the late instance 
of his generosity, in killing such a bird for her entertain¬ 
ment, she said, “I should rather choose to continue as 
I am; but since it is your desire that I take a tftisband, 
I will have only Federigo de gli Alberighi.” They smiled 
contemptuously at this, and said, ”You simple woman! 
what are you talking of? He is not worth one farthing 
in the world.” She replied, ‘T believe it, brother^, to 
be as you say: but know, that I would sooner have a 
man that stands in need of riches, than riches .without a 
man/* They hearing her resolution, and well knowing 
his generous temper, gave her to him with all her wealth; 
and he, seeing himself possessed of a lady whom he had 
so dearly loved, and such a vast fortune, lived ir all true 
happiness with her, and was a better manager of his 
affairs for the time to come. 

NOVEL X 

Pietro di Vinciolo goes to sup \at a friend's house; his wife in the 
meantime has her gallant : Pietro returns, when she hides him 
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under a chicken coop. Pietro relates, that a young fellow "tsas 
found in Hercolano's house where he supped, who had been con¬ 
cealed by his wife. Pietro’s wife blames very much the wife of 
Ilercolano ; whilst an ass happening to tread on the young man’s 
fingers, who lay hidden, he cries out. Pietro runs to see what is 
the matter, and finds out the trick. At length they make $i up. 


The queen had now made an end, and every one was 
pleased with Federigo's good fortune, when Dioneus thus 
began:— 

I know not whether I should term it a vice accidental, 
and owing to the depravity of our manners, or whether 
it be not rather a natural infirmity, to laugh sooner at 
bad things than those which are good especially when 
they no way concern ourselves. Therefore, as tlie pains 
which I have before taken, and am also now to undergo, 
aim at no other end but to drive away melancholy and 
to afford matter for mirth and laughter, although some 
part ofHhe following novel be not altogether so modest, 
yet, as it may make you merry, I shall venture to relate 
it; whilst you may do in this case, as when you walk 
in a garden, that is, pick the roses and leave the briars 
behind you. So you may leave the sorry fellow to his 
own reflections, and laugh at the amorous wiles of his 
wife, having that regard for other people’s misfortunes 
which they deserve. 

There dwelt’ not long since in Perugia, a ,vcry rich 
man, named Pietro di Vinciolo, who, perhaps more to 
lessen people’s bad opinion of him than anything else, 
took unto him a wife. And fortune was conformable to 
his inclinations in this manner; namely, that he met with 
a woman of such a disposition, as required two husbands 
rather than one. Consequently, they had continual* 
and animosities together, whilst she would often argue 
with heyself in this way: *T made choice of this man, 
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and brought him a good fortune, expecting to live com¬ 
fortably with him, and I now find it impossible. Had 
I not been disposed to be of the world, I would have shut 
myself up in a monastery at once. I shall have old age 
overtake me before I know one good day, and then i1 
will be too late to expect it." Full of such reflections as 
these, she went at last, and made her case known to ar 
old sanctified virgin (who was perpetually saying ovei 
her Pater Nosters, and would talk of nothing else bul 
the lives of the holy fathers, and the wounds of St. 
Francis), and she replied, "Daughter, you think ver> 
rightly, there is no grief equal to that of having missed 
our opportunity, as I can very well bear you witness. 
It is not long that our bloom lasts, and we have it in oui 
power to do for ourselves; afterwards, pray, what are W'c 
reckoned good for? If you want any assistance, I wil] 
do my best to serve you; but you must consider that 1 
am very poor: I would have you therefore jihrtake oi 
all my pardons and Pater Nosters." It was then agreed 
that if the old woman should meet with a certain gentle¬ 
man in the street, whom the other described to her, sht 
then knew what she had to do; and upon this she gave 
her some victuals, and sent her away. The old wretcl 
soon contrived to bring them together, and they had 
several meetings; one evening, in particular, the husband 
being engaged to sup with a friend of his, called 
Hercolano, the lady and her gallant were no sooner seated 
at table, but Pietro was heard knocking at the door 
She was frightened out of her wits, and being willing tc 
hide him somewhere or otlier, and not knowing where 
to pu t him better, she covered him with the hen coop 
^Tiich stood in the next room, and throwing an empt> 
sack over it, ran to open the door, saying, "Husband 
you have soon made an end of your supper." Pietre 
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repKed, "I have not tasted one morsel/' "How could 
that be?" quoth she. "I will tell you/’ rejwned he, 
"how it was. Hercolano, his wife, and myself, were all 
set down, when we heard some body sneeze; this we did 
abt regard for once or twice, but it happening three or 
four or five times, it naturally surprised us; and 
Hercolano (who was disturbed that his wife made him 
wait sometime at the door, before she let him in) said, 
in a passion, "What is the meaning of this? Who is it 
that sneezes in this manner?" And getting up from the 
table, he went towards the stairs, under which was a 
cupboard, made to set things out of the way, and sup¬ 
posing that it came from thence, he opened the door, 
when there immediately issued out the greatest stench of 
sulphur that could be, though we perceived something 
of it before, and they had words about it; when she told 
iiim, that she had been whitening her veils with brim¬ 
stone, and had set the pan, over which she had laid them 
to receive the steam, in that place, and she supposed it 
continued yet to smoke. After he had opened the door, 
and the smoke was a little dispersed, he began to look/ 
about to see who it was that sneezed, the sulphur 
provoking to it; and though he continued sneezing, yet 
his breast was so straitened with it. that, in a very little 
time more, he would neither have done that, nor anything 
else. Hercolano, seeing the person at last, cried out, 
"So, madam! I now see why you made us wait so long 
at the door, but let me die if I do not pay you as you 
deserve." The wife, finding that she was discovered, rose 
from the table without making any excuse, and went I 
know not whither. Hercolano, not perceiving that his 
wife was fled, called upon the man that sneezed,' and 
ordered him to come out; but he who was indeed not 
able, never offered to stir, notwithstanding all he could 
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say. Upon which he drew him to come out by the foot, 
and wa^ running for a knife to kill him, but I, fearing 
to be drawn into some difficulty myself about it, would 
not suffer him to put him to death; but defended him, 
and called out for tiie neighbours to assist, who came and 
carried him away: this spoiled our supper, and I have not 
had one bit, as I told you.” The lady hearing this 
account, saw that other women were of the same disposi¬ 
tion with herself, although some proved more unlucky 
than others; and she would gladly have vindicated 
Hercolano's wife, but that she thought by blaming the 
faults of other people, to make the way more open for 
her own; she then began: — 

“Here is a fine affair truly; this is your virtuous and 
good woman, who seemed so spiritually-minded always 
that I could have confessed myself to her upon occasion. 
What is worse, she is also old: she sets a fine example 
to young people! Cursed be the hour of h0r birth, 
and herself also; vile woman as she is! to be a dis¬ 
grace to her whole sex; who, mindless of her own 
honour and her plighted faith to her husband, was not 
ashamed to injure so deserving a person, and who had 
been always so tender of her! As I hope for mercy I 
would have none on such prostitutes, they should every 
soul of them be burnt alive.” Now calling to mind her 
own spark who was concealed, she began to fondle her 
husband, and would have had him go to bed; but he, 
who had more stomach to eat than sleep, asked whether 
she had anything for supper. “Yes, truly,” quoth she, 
“we are used to have suppers when you are from home. 
I should fare better were I Hercolano's wife; my dear, 
to bed.” That evening it happened that certain 
labourers of his were come with something out of the 
country, and had put their asses, without giving them 
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any water, into a stable adjoining to the little room, when 
one of them slipped his halter, being very thii;^ty, and 
went smelling everywhere to drink, till he came to the 
coop under which the young man was hidden. Now he 
was forced to lie flat on his belly, and one of his fingers, 
by strange ill-fortune, was uncovered, so that the ass trod 
upon it, which made him cry out most terribly. Pietro 
wondered to hear that clamour, supposing it was some¬ 
where in the house, and finding the person continue to 
make a noise, the ass still squeezing close his finger, he 
called aloud, “Who is there?" and running to the coop 
, and turning it up, he saw the young man, who, besides 
the great pain he had suffered, was frightened to death 
lest Pietro should do him some mischief. He enquired 
of him then what business he had there; to which he 
made no reply, but begged he would do him no harm. 
Pietro then said, “Get up, I shall not hurt you, only 
tell me iiow you came hither, and upon what account." 
The young man confessed eveiything, whilst Pietro, full 
as glad that he had found him as his wife was sorry, 
brought him into the room, where she sat in all the terror 
imaginable, expecting him. Seating himself now down 
before her, he said, “Here, you that were so outrageous 
at Hercolano's wife, saying that she should be burnt, and 
that she was a scandal to you all, what do you say now 
for yourself? Or how could you have the assurance to 
utter such things with regard to her, when you knew 
yourself to be equally guilty? You are all alike, and 
think to cover your own transgressions by other people's 
mistakes; I wish a fire would come from heaven and 
consume you all together, for a perverse generation as 
you are." The lady, now seeing that he went no 
than a few words, put a good face on the matter, Etna 
replied, “Yes, I make no doubt but you would have us 
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all destroyed; but I shall stick close to you yet. You 
do well to compare me to Hercolano's wife, who is a 
deformed hypocritical old woman and he one of the best 
of husbands; whereas you know it is the reverse with 
regard to us two: I would sooner go in rags were you 
what you ought to be, than to have everything in plenty 
and you continue the same person you have always 
been.'' Pietro found she had matter enough to serve her 
the whole night, and having never been over fond of 
her, he said, will take care that you shall have more 
comfort for the time to come; do but see and get us 
something for supper, for I suppose this young spark is 
fasting as well as myself."—‘"Tis very true," she replied, 
"for we were going to sit down when you unluckily came 
to the door."—"Then go and get something," he said, 
"and we will have no more disputes." She, finding her 
husband was satisfied, went instantly about it, and they 
all three supped cheerfully together. » 

Dioneus having finished his novel, which was the 
less laughed at by the ladies, not for any want of mirth 
but on account of their modesty; and the queen knowing 
that there was an end of the novels of her day, arose, 
and taking the crown from her own head, placed it upon 
Eliza, saying, "Madam, now it is your business to 
command." Eliza, taking upon herself the honour, gave 
the same orders to the master of the household as had 
been done in the former reigns with regard to what was 
necessary during the administration; she then said, "We 
have • often heard that many people by their ready wit 
and smart repartees, have not only blunted the keen satire 
of other persons but have also warded off some imminent 
Then, as the subject is agreeable eqough and 
may be useful, I will that to-morrow’s discourse be to 
thatt effect: namely, of such persons as have returned 
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some stroke of wit which was pointed at them, or else 
iDy some quick reply or prudent foresight have avoided 
either danger or derision.*' This was agreeable to the 
whole assembly, and the queen now gave them leave to 
depart till the hour for supper: at that time they were 
called together, and sat cheerfully down as usual. When 
supper was over, Emilia was ordered to begin a dance 
and Dioneus to sing. But he, attempting to sing what 
the queen disapproved, she said, with a good deal of 
warmth, “Dioneus, I will have none of this ribaldry; 
either sing us a song fit to be heard, or you shall see that 
I know how to resent it." At these words he put on a 
more serious countenance, and began the following: — 

SONG 

I 

Cupid, the channs that crown my lair 
Have made me slave to you and her. 

The lightning of her eyes, 

That darting through my bosom flies, 

Doth still your sov'reign power declare: 

At your control 

Each grace binds last my vanquish'd soul. 

II 

Devoted to your throne 
From henceforth I myself confess, 

Nor can I guess 

If my desires to her be known: 

Who claims each wish, each thought so far. 

That all my peace depends on her. 

III 

Then haste, kind godhead, and inspire 
A portion of your sacred fire ; 

To make her feel 
* That self-consuming zeal, 

The cause of my decay. 

That wastes my very heart away. 
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When Dioneus had made an end, the queen called 
for several other songs: his, nevertheless, was highly 
commended; afterwards great part of the evening being 
spent, and the heat of the day sufficiently damped by 
the breezes of the night, she ordered them all to go and 
repose themselves till the following day. 
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THE SIXTH DAY 

I 

The moon had now lost her brightness in the midst of 
the heavens, and the world become illuminated by the 
appearance of the new day, when the queen arose with 
all her company, and they walked forth upon the dewy 
grass to some distance from that little eminence, nolding 
various arguments by the way concerning their late 
novels, and making themselves meny with reciting some 
of the most entertaining over ag^in: till at last, the heat 
growing excessive, as the sun was mounted to a greater 
height, they turned back, and came to the palace; where 
the tables being set forth against their return, and every 
part of the house bedecked with sweet-smelling flowers,, 
they sat down to dinner. When that was over, and after 
singing a few songs, some went asleep and others played 
at chess; whilst Dioneus and Lauretta sang the song of 
Troilus and Cressida. At the usual hour they met by 
the fountain’s side, when the queen l^id her first 
commands upon Philomena, who readily began as. 
follows: 


NOVEL I 

A certain knight offers a lady to carry her behind him, and 'to tell her 
a pleasant story by the way; but doing it with an ill grace, she 
chose rather to walk on foot. 

Ladies, as stars are the ornaments of heaven, flowers 
of the spring, and as the hills are most beautiful when 
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planted with trees, so a smart and elegant turn of expres¬ 
sion is the embellishment of discourse; and the shorter 
the better, especially in women. But true it is, whether 
it be owing to our unhappy dispositions or some particular 
enmity which the stars bear to our sex, there is hardly 
any among us that knows when it is proper to speak, or 
to understand what is said as we ought, which is a great 
disgrace to us all. But as Pampinea has before spoken 
to this point more largely, I shall say nothing farther; 
but only show, by the genteel manner of a lady’s silencing 
a knight, the great beauty of a word or two spoken in 
due time and place. 

You may all of you have heard that there lived in 
our city, not a great while ago, a lady of much worth 
and wit, whose good qualities deserve not that her name 
should be concealed; she was called then Madame Oretta, 
and was the wife^of Signor Geri Spina; who being by 
chance in the country, as we are now, and going’to take 
a walk along with some ladies and knights, who had dined 
at her house the day before, from one place to another; 
and their journey seeming a little tedious, as they were 
on foot, one of the knights, who happened to be on horse¬ 
back, said that if she pleased he would carry her part 
of the way, and “entertain her with one of the best stories 
in the world. “Sir,” she replied, “I should be extremely 
obliged to you for it.” The knight, who tdd a story with 
as ill a grace as he wore a sword, began his tale, which 
was really a good one; but by frequent repetitions, and 
beginning over again to say it better, by mistaking also 
one name for another and relating everything in the worst 
manner, he mangled it to that degree that he made the 
lJ>ay^"q"uite sick: and being able to bear it no longer, 
seeing him set fast, nor likely soon to extricate himself, 
she said pleasantly to him, “Sir, your horse has a very 
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uneasy trot, I beg you would set me down/' The knight 
who took a hint more readily than he told a story, made 
a laugh of it, and turned his discourse to something else; 
leaving what he had sorrily began and worse conducted 
without offering to end it. 


NOVEL II 

Cisti the baker, by a smart reply, makes Signor Geri Spina sensible of 
an unreasonable request. 

The whole company was pleased with \yhat Oretta had 
said; when the queen pointed next to Pampinea, who 
spoke thus: — 

It is beyond my capacity to determine whether nature 
be more in fault, when she joins a generous soul to a 
homely person: or fortune in dooming a body, graced 
with a noble spirit, to a mean condition of life; as was 
the case of a citizen of ours, named Cisti, as well as of 
many others. For this man, though he had truly a great 
spirit, yet fortune made him no better than a baker. For 
my part, I should quarrel both with nature and fortune 
did I not know nature to be absolutely wise, and that 
fortune hath a thousand eyes, although fools have des¬ 
cribed her as blind. I suppose, therefore, that both, being 
truly wise and judicious, act as we ourselves often do; 
who, uncertain of what may happen, for our convenience 
often bury our most valuable treasure in the meanest 
places of our houses, as the least liable to suspicion; from 
whence we can fetch them in time of need, and where 
they have continued more secure than they would have 
been in the best chamber of the house. So these tWo. 
ministers of the world do many times hide their most 
precious blessings under the cover of some mean employ. 
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to the end that, drawing them from thence when need 
requires, they may appear with greater lustre which was 
plainly shewed, although in a small matter, by our baker 
Cisti, to the apprehension of Signor Geri Spina, whom the 
story of Madam Oretta, who was his wife, brings fresh 
into my mind; as I shall relate in a very short novel. 
You must know then that Pope Boniface, with whom 
this same Signor Geri was in great esteem, having an 
occasion to send ambassadors to Florence about son>e 
particular business, who being entertained at this Geri 
Spina's house, and employed with him in the said pope's 
negotiation, it happened, whatever was the reason, that 
they passed on foot every morning by the church of 
St. Maria Ughi where Cisti the baker dwelt, and followed 
his trade: who, though fortune had given him but a mean 
employ, yet in this respect she had been kind to him— 
that he had grown very rich in it; and, without having 
any desire to leave it for a better, lived very generously 
among his neighbours, having everything in plenty, the 
best wine especially, both red and white, that die country 
could afford. Now, he seeing them walk daily, by his 
door, and supposing, as the season was sultry, that it 
would be esteemed a kindness to let them drink some of 
his fine white wine, but regarding at the same time the 
disparity of their different stations, he would not presume 
to invite them; but thought of a way whereby Signor 
Geri might be induced of his own accord to taste it: 
having a white frock on, therefore, with an apron before 
him, which bespoke him rather a miller than a baker, 
every morning about the time that he supposed they 
should come that way, would he order a bucket full of 
.>j£eeii water to be brought, and a decanter of wine, with 
a couple of beakers as bright as crystal, to be set before 
him; when, seating himself down at his door, ahd'j 
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clearing first his mouth and throat, he would take a 
draught or two just as they were going past, with a gust 
sufficient to cause an appetite almost in a man that was 
dead. 

Signor Geri observing this onc^ or twice, said,’ the, 
third time, ‘‘“What say you? Is your wine good, Master 
Cisti?'' He starting up, replied, *'Yes, sir; but how can 
I convince you unless you taste?” Signor Geri, whom 
either the heat of the weather or his extraordinary fatigue 
or perhaps the relish with which he saw the other drink, 
had rendered thirsty, turned with a smile upon the 
ambassadors, and said, “Gentlemen, we may as well 
drink of this honest man’s wine, perhaps it is such that 
we shall not need to repent.” Accordingly they went 
together to Cisti, who, ordering seats to be brought out 
of his bake-house, prayed them to sit down, saying to 
their servants, who offered to wash the glasses, “Friends, 
go get 3fou gone; leave this to me. I am no worse a 
skinker than a' baker, and stay you ever so long you shall 
not taste a drop.” Washing then four neat glasses, and 
ordering a fresh decanter to be brought, he filled round 
to Signor Geri and the ambassadors, who thought it the 
best wine they had tasted a long time; and having highly 
commended it, they called to drink with him most morn¬ 
ings during their stay. At length having dispatched their 
business, and being about to depart. Signor Geri made 
an entertainment for them, to which he invited a great 
part of the most eminent citizens, and Cisti amongst the 
rest, who could by no means be persuaded to go. 
Signor Geri then ordered one of his servants to fetch a 
flask of Cisti’s wine, and to fill half a glass round to aU 
the company at the first table. The servant (offenucur ^ 
as we may suppose, that he had never been able to get a 
taste of it) took a very large bottle; which as soon as 
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Cisti saw, he said, “Friend, Signor Geri never sent thee 
to me/’ Which the servant affirming over and over, 
and yet meeting with no other reply, he returned to his 
master, and told him. Signor Geri then said, “Go back, 
and tell him that I diji send thee, and if he makes the 
like answer again, ask him whither he thinlfe I should 
send thee.” The servant went again, and said, “Most 
assuredly Signor Geri, my master, has sent me to you.’’ 
Cisti made answer, “I tell thee, friend, it is impossible.’’ 
—“Then,” quoth the servant, “whither do you think he 
sent me?’’ He replied, “To the river Arno;’’ which 
when the fellow reported to Signor Geri, his eyes were 
immediately opened, and he said, “Let me see what bottle 
it was which you carried to him.’’ On seeing it, he add¬ 
ed, “Now, trust me, Cisti spoke truth.’’ Reprimanding 
him then severely, he ordered him to take a more sizable 
vessel; which as soon as Cisti saw, he said, “Why now I 
am certain that he sent thee to me;’’ and filled^it very 
readily for him. That day also he had a cask filled with 
the same wine, which he sent to Signor Geri’s house, and 
going himself after it, he thus addressed him:—“Sir, I 
would not have you think that I was any way startled 
at the sight of the great bottle this morning; but as I 
imagined you had forgotten what I had endeavoured to 
intimate to you for several days past with my little de¬ 
canters, namely, that mine is no wine for servants, so I 
only did it to remind you again of the same thing. But 
meaning to be steward no longer, I have now brought 
my whole store; dispose of it as you please.’’ Signor 
Geri was extremely thankful for his most valuable pre¬ 
sent, and ever afterwards esteemed him as his most inti- 
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NOVEL in 

Madam Nonna dt^ ^ulci silencest the Bishop of Florence, by a smart 
reply to an mnseemly piece of raillery. 

Pampinea had now made an end, Cisti's answer and 
generosity being highly commended, when the queen gave 
her orders to Lauretta, who began as follows:— 

Most gracious ladies, Pampinea, the other day, and 
Philomena now, have both justly touched upon our little 
merit, as well as the beauty of repartees: therefore, as it 
is needless to say any thing farther upon that head, I shall 
only remind you that your words should be such as only 
to nip or touch the hearer, like the sheep's nibbling on 
the grass, and not as the dog bites; for in that case it is 
no longer wit, but foul scurrility. This was excellently 
well set forth, both in what was said by Oretta, and in 
the reply of Cisti. It is true, however, that if it be spoken 
by way of answer, and bites a little too keenly; yet, if 
the person who answers in that manner were stung first, 

I he is the less to blame. Therefore, you should be cau¬ 
tious both how, when, and with whom you jest; which not 
' being enough attended to by a certain prelate of ours, 

. he met with a sharper bite than he had given, as I shall 
shew you in a very short novel. 

I "N^en Signor Antonio d'Orso, a most wise and worthy 
! person, was bishop of Florence, a certain gentleman of 
Catalonia, marshal to King Robert, happened to come 
i thither; who, having a good person, and being a great 
■ admirer of the fair sex, took a particular liking to a lady 
;of that city, who was niece to die bishop’s brother; and, 

’ understanding that her husband, though of a good family, 
was most abominably sordid and covetous, he agmc<3.*^a 
give him five hundred florins of gold to let him pass one* 
'.night with her. Accordingly, he got so many pieces of 
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silver gift, which he gave to him, and then obtained his 
desire contrary to her will and knowledge. This being 
discovered soon afterwards, the wretch became the com¬ 
mon jest and scorn of mankind; but the bishop, like a 
wise man, seemed to know nothing of the matter. And, 
being often in company with the marshal, it happened 
on St. John's day, that, as they were riding side by side 
through the city, viewing the ladies all the way, that the 
bishop cast his eye upon one, named Nonna de' Pulci, 
then newly married, and who is since dead of the plague,, 
cousin also to Alesso Rinucci, whom you all knew: this 
lady, besides her great beauty, was endowed with a gener¬ 
ous spirit, and spoke pertinently and well. Shewing her, 
therefore, to the marshal, as soon as they came nearer 
to her, he laid his hand upon the marshal's shoulder, and 
said, *‘Madam, what do you think of this gentleman? 
Could he make a conquest over you or not?" This seem¬ 
ed to touch her honour, or at least she thought It might 
give some persons present a worse opinion of her. With¬ 
out ever thinking, then, how to clear herself of such a 
charge, but resolving to return like for like, she replied^ 
"Perhaps he might, my lord; but then I should like to 
be paid with good money ” This touched them both to 
the quick; the one as doing a very dishonourable thing 
to the bishop's relation; the other as receiving in his own 
person the shame belonging to his brother. And they 
rode away, without so much as looking at one another, 
or exchanging a word together all the day after. Very 
justly, therefore, did this lady bite the biter. 
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NOVEL IV 

Chichibio, icook to Currado Gianfiliazzi, by a sudden reply, which he 
made to his master, turns his wrath into laughter, and so escapes 
the punishment with which he had threatened him. 

Lauretta being silent, Neiphile was ordered to follow, 
which she did in this manner: — 

Though ready wit and invention furnish people with 
words proper to their different occasions, yet sometimes 
does fortune, an assistant to the timorous, tip the tongue 
' with a sudden, and yet a more pertinent reply than the 
; most mature deliberation could ever have suggested, as I 
shall now briefly relate to you. Currado Gianfiliazzi, as 
most of you have both known and seen, was always 
■esteemed a gallant and worthy citizen, delighting much in 
. hounds and hawks, to omit his other excellences, as no 
way relating to our present purpose. Now, he having 
taken a*crane one day with his hawk, and finding it to be 
young and fat, sent it home to his cook, who was a Vene- 
;tian, and called Chichibio, with orders to prepare it for 
supper. The cook, a poor simple fellow, trussed and spit¬ 
ted it, and when it was nearly roasted, and began to smell 
pretty well, it chanced that a woman in the neighbourhood 
called Brunetta, with whom he was much enamoured, 
;came into the kitchen, and being taken with the high 
savour, earnestly begged of him to give her a leg. He 
replied very merrily, singing all tiie time, “Madam 
Brunetta, you shall have no leg from me.'* Upon this she 
was a good deal nettled, and said, “As I hope to live, if 
you do not give it me, you need never expect any favour 
more from me." The dispute, at length, was carried to 
a great height between them; when, to make her 
was forced to give her one of the legs. Accordingly the 
crane was served up at supper with only one leg; Currado 
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having a friend along with him. Currado wondered at 
this, and sending for the fellow, he demanded what was 
become of the other leg. He very foolishly replied, and 
without the least thought, “Sir, cranes have only one leg.“ 
Currado, in great wrath, said, “What the devil does the 
man talk of? Only one leg! Thou rascal, dost thou 
think I never saw a crane before ?“ Chichibio still per¬ 
sisted in his denial, saying, “Believe me, sir, it is as I say, 
and I will convince you of it whenever you please, by 
such fowls as are living.*' Currado was willing to have 
no more words, out of regard to his friend; only he added, 
“As thou undertakest to shew me a thing which I never 
saw or heard of before, I am content to make proof thereof 
to-morrow morning; but I vow and protest, if I find it 
otherwise, I will make thee remember it the longest day 
thou hast to live." Thus there was an end for that night, 
and the next morning Currado, whose passion would 
scarcely suffer him to get any rest, arose betimeS, and 
ordered his horses to be brought out, taking Chichibio 
along with him towards a river where he used early in the 
morning to see plenty of cranes; and he said, “We shall 
soon see whether you spoke truth or not last night.” 
Chichibio, finding his master's wrath not at all abated, and 
that he was now to make good what he had asserted, nor 
yet knowing how to do it, rode on first with all the fear 
imaginable: gladly would he have made his escape, but 
he saw no possible means; whilst he was continually look¬ 
ing about him, expecting everything that appeared to be 
a crane with two feet. But being come near to the river, 
he chanced to see, before anybody else, a number of 
cranes, each standing upon one leg as they use to do when 
sleeping; whereupon, shewing them quickly to 
his master, he said, “Now, sir, you yourself may see that 
I spoke nothing but truth, when I said that cranes have 
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only one leg: look at those there if you please.’' Currado^ 
beholding the cranes, replied, “Yes, sirrah! but stay a 
while, and I will shew thee that they have two.’’ Ilien 
riding something nearer to them, he cried out, “Shough! 
Shough!’’ which made them set down the other foot, and 
after taking a step or two, they all flew away. When 
Currado, turning to him, said, “Well, thou lying knave, 
art thou now convinced that they have two legs?” 
Chichibio, quite at his wit’s end, and knowing scarcely 
what he said himself, suddenly made answer, “Yes, sir; 
but you did not shout out to that crane last night as you 
have done to these; had you called to it in the same 
manner, it would have put down the other leg, as these 
have now done.’’ This pleased Currado so much that, 
turning all wrath into mirth and laughter, he said, 
“Chichibio, thou sayest right, I should have done so 
indeed.’’ By this sudden and comical answer Chichibio 
escaped a sound drubbing, and made peace with his 
master. 


NOVEL V 

Forese da Rahatta and Giotto the painter, coining from Mugello, laugh 
at the meanness of each other's appearance. 

The ladies were much diverted with Chichibio’s reply, 
when Pamphilus, by the queen’s order, delivered himself 
to this effect: — 

As it often happens that fortune hides, under the 
meanest trades in life, the greatest virtues, which has been 
proved by Pampinea, so are the greatest geniuses found 
frequently lodged by nature in the most deformed and 
misshapen bodies, which was verified in two of oui 
citizens, as I am now going to relate. For the one, who 
was called Forese da Rabatta, being a little deformed 
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mortal, with a flat Dutch face, worse than any of the 
family of the Baronci, yet was he esteemed by most men 
a repository of the civil law; and the other, whose name 
was Giotto, had such a prodigious fancy, that there was 
npthing in nature, the parent of all things, but he could 
imitate it with his pencil so well, and draw it so 
like, as to deceive our very senses, imagining that 
to be the very thing itself which was only his paint¬ 
ing: therefore, having brought that art again to light, 
which had lain buried for many ages, under the errors of 
such as aimed more to captivate eyes of the ignorant, than 
to please the understandings of those who were really 
judges, he may be deservedly called one of the lights and 
glories of our city, and the rather as being master of his 
art, notwithstanding his modesty would never suffer him¬ 
self to be so esteemed: which honour, though rejected by 
him, displayed itself in him with the greater lustre, as it 
was so eagerly usurped by others less knowing thali him¬ 
self, and by many also who had all their knowledge from 
him. But though his excellence in his profession was so 
wonderful, yet as to his person and aspect he had no way 
the advantage of Signor Forese. To come then to my' 
story: These two worthies had each his country seat at 
Mugello, and Forese being gone thither in the vacation 
time, and riding upon an unsightly steed, chanced to meet 
there with Giotto, who was no better equipped than him¬ 
self, when they returned together to Florence. Travelling 
slowly along, as they were able to go no faster, they were 
overtaken by a great shower of rain, and forced to take 
shelter in a poor man’s house, who was well known to 
them both; and, as there was no appearance'of the weather 
:^I■tfd^ng up, and each being desirous of getting home that 
night, they borrowed two old rusty cloaks and two rusty 
hats, and they proceeded on their journey. After they 
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had gotten a good part of their way, thoroughly wet, and- 
covered with dirt and mire, which their two shuffling steeds 
had thrown upon them, and which by no means improved 
their looks, it began to clear up at last, and they, who 
had hitherto said but little to each other, now turned to 
discourse together, whilst Forese, riding along and listen¬ 
ing to Giotto, who was excellent at telling a story, began 
at last to view him attentively from head to foot, and seeing 
him in that wretched dirty pickle, without having any 
regard to himself, he fell a laughing, and said, “Do you 
suppose, Giotto, if a stranger were to meet with you now, 
who had never seen you before, that he would imagine 
you to be the best painter in the world, as you really 
are?“ Giotto readily replied, “Yes, sir, I believe he 
might think so, if, looking at you at the same time, he 
would ever conclude that you had learned your A, B, C.“ 
At this Forese was sensible of his mistake, finding himself 
well p^d in his own coin. 

NOVEL VI 

Michael Scalza proves to certain young gentlemen, that the family of 
the Baronci is the fmost honourable of \any in the world, and wins 
a supper by it. 

The ladies continued laughing at Giotto's smart reply, 
when the queen commanded Flammetta to follow, which 
she did to this purpose: — 

The Baronci being mentioned by Pamphilus, though 
perhaps you may not know them so well as himself, puts 
me in mind of a story, in which their great nobility is 
plainly exhibited, without deviating from our present sub¬ 
ject, and therefore I choose to relate it. There lived* nc* | 
long since in our city a young gentleman called Michael 
Scalza, who was one of the most agreeable and pleasant 
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companions in the world; for which reason his company 
was much courted by all the young people of Florence, 
whenever they could be favoured with it. Now he was 
one day with some friends at Mount Ughi, when the ques¬ 
tion happened to be started, which was the noblest and 
most ancient family in Florence ? Accordingly one named 
the Uberti, another the Lamberti, some preferring one, and 
some another,, according to their different humours and 
interests; upon which Scalza smiled and said, '"You are 
all mistaken; the most noble, as well as the most ancient 
family, I do not say in Florence only, but in the whole 
world, is that of the Baronci; in this all philosophers are 
agreed, and every one that knows them as well as myself. 
And, lest you should think that I speak it of some other 
family of that name, I tell you that I mean the Baronci, 
our neighbours, that live by great St. Maria.” When 
the young gentleman, who expected he would have men-: 
tioned some other, heard this family named, they nfhde the 
greatest jest of it that could be, and said, “You impose any 
thing in the world upon us, as if nobody knew the Baronci 
but yourself.” “Indeed,” quoth he, “I do not, I speak 
nothing but what is truth, and if there is any one among 
you that dares lay a wager of a supper for six of his. 
friends, upon that head, I will stand to it; nay, more than 
that, I will be set down by the judgment of any person 
whom you shall nominate.” Hereupon a young spark 
called Neri Vannini, said, “I am your man.” It was also 
agreed that one Piero, a Florentine, in whose house they 
were, should be judge. Accordingly the case was stated 
to him, whilst the whole company bore hard upon Scalza, 
making themselves very merry with his expected treat. 
Piero, then, who was a good sensible man, having heard 
Neri's story, turned to Scalza and said, “Well, how do 
you make good your assertion ?” Scalza replied, “I prove 
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it by such arguments, that not yourself only, but even 
my antagonist shall confess to be just. You know that 
the more ancient any family is, the more noble it is deem¬ 
ed: this was agreed among us at the beginning. I have 
then only to shew, in order to gain my question, that the 
Baronci family is the most ancient of all others. You 
must understand, therefore, that they were formed when 
nature was in her infancy, and before she was perfect at 
her work, and that the rest of mankind were all created 
afterwards. To convince you of this, do but examine the 
figures of one and the other, you will find art and propor¬ 
tion in the last, whereas the first are rough drawn and 
imperfect: among them you will see one with a long 
narrow face, another with a prodigious broad one; one 
that is flat-nosed, another with a nose half an ell long; 
this has a long hooked chin, that one eye bigger and set 
lower down than the other. In a word, their faces re- 
sembleJ‘for all the world, what children make when they 
first learn to draw. Nature then, you will allow, was in 
its first and earliest state when they were created, conse¬ 
quently they are the most ancient of all others, and there¬ 
fore the most noble.” Both Piero, who was to determine, 
and Neri, who had wagered the treat, and the whole com¬ 
pany likewise, on hearing this pleasant argument, agreed 
that Scalza was in the right, and that the Baronci were 
the noblest and most ancient people in the whole world. 
Well therefore was it observed by Pamphilus, in 
describing the ugliness and deformity of Signor Forese, 
that, if possible, he had a worse person than any of the 
Baronci. 
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NOVEL VII 

Madam Philippa being surprised with her gallant by her husband, is 
accused and tried for it ; but save^ herself by her quick reply ; and 
has the laws moderated for the future. 

Scalza’s argument to prove the nobility of the Baronci 
made them all very meriy, when the queen turned to Philo- 
stratus, who began in this manner: — 

It is a good thing, most worthy ladies, to be able to 
^ speak well, and to the purpose; but I hold it best of all 
to know how to do it when need requires: as was the 
case of a lady of whom I am going to treat, who escaped 
an ignominious death by this means, as you shall hear. 
In the territories of the town of Prato, there was formerly 
a most severe law, which, without any distinction, con¬ 
demned all such women as were detected by their husbands 
of adultery to be burnt. Whilst this law was in force, it 
chanced that a beautiful young lady, named Philippa, was 
surprised by her husband with her gallant, a young gentle¬ 
man of the same city, in her own chamber. Rinaldo de* 
Pugliesi, for that was the husband's name, was so pro¬ 
voked at this, that he could scarcely refrain from putting 
them both to death, and forbore it only out of regard to 
his own life; but yet he resolved that the law should effect 
' what did not so properly belong to himself—the death of 
his wife. Therefore, having procured sufficient testimony 
to prove the fact, he went and had her summoned before 
the court. The lady, who was of an undaunted spirit, 
resolved to make her appearance, contrary to the judg¬ 
ment of her friends, choosing to die by a resolute confes¬ 
sion of the truth, rather than to live basely in exile by 
making her escape; or, by denying it, to shew herself 
unworthy of that lover with whom she had this intrigue. 
Being brought then before the lord-provost, attended by a 
great number of friends, and encouraged all the way to 
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deny it, she demanded of him, with a steady countenance, 
what he had to say to her. The provost, seeing her genteel 
deportment and greatness of spirit, began to pity her, fear¬ 
ing lest she should confess something or other which would 
force him for the sake of his honour to condemn her, 
whilst she ceased not all the time to inquire the reason of 
her being brought thither. When he said to her, ‘*Madam, 
here is Rinaldo, your husband, who affirms that he has 
taken you in adultery, and insists that I pronounce sen¬ 
tence of death upon you according to the law in that case; 
but this I cannot do unless you yourself confess it, there¬ 
fore take care what answer you make, and tell me if this 
accusation of his be true.*' The lady, without shewing 
the least concern, replied, '‘My lord, it is true; I will never 
deny it; but you must know, at the same time, that laws 
ought to be universal, and made with the consent of those 
persons whom they concern. Now in this law of yours 
it was«quite otherwise; for only we poor women are bound 
by it, and yet not one of us ever consented to, or were 
even consulted about, the making of it. I call it then a 
most iniquitous law; and if you are disposed to take away 
my life for the breach of it, I have no way to do myself 
justice, but by protesting in the face of this court, and 
before the whole world, against the partiality of your pro¬ 
ceedings.*' All the principal people of the city were pre¬ 
sent to hear this process, who, hearing her plead her own 
cause in that manner, cried out, “That there was some 
reason in what she said;” and before they broke up, the. 
law, by the interposition of the lord-provost, was moderat¬ 
ed so far as to include only such women who wronged 
their husbands for the sake of money. On this Rinaldo 
departed from the court, confused at his disappointment, 
whSst she, saved as it were out of the fire, returned vic¬ 
torious to her own house. 
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NOVEL VIII 

Fresco advises his niece that if she could not endure to look at any 
disagreeable people, she should never behold herself, 

Philostratus*s novel had put the ladies into some confu¬ 
sion, as appeared by their blushes, when the queen turned 
immediately to Emilia, and desired her to begin; who, 
starting up as if she had been raised out of her sleep, 
spoke to this effect: — 

I have been so long lost in thought that I shall now 
obey the queen by relating a much shorter novel than I 
should have done, probably, had I more time to recollect 
myself. This will be concerning the foolish affectation of 
a certain young lady, which was very wittily reproved by 
her uncle, if she had but sense enough to haVe taken it. 
An honest man, named Fresco da Celatico, had a niece 
called out of fondness Cesca, i.e., for Francesca, who, 
though her person was not amiss (she was no angel either!) 
yet she thought so highly of herself that she was perpe¬ 
tually finding fault both with men, women, and, in short, 
ever5dhing that she saw, without having the least regard 
to herself all the time: for by that means she became such 
a disagreeable, fretful, and tiresome creature, that nothing 
was ever like her, and so proud withal that had she been 
of the blood royal of France she could not have been more 
so. And if she walked along the street at any time, she 
did nothing but toss up her nose all the way, as if every¬ 
one that she either saw or met was offensive to her. To 
omit the rest of her troublesome ill-conditioned ways, it 
chanced one day that she came home pouting extremely 
with pride and affectation, and sitting down by him, he said 
to her, ‘*Cesca, as this is a holiday, what is the reason 
you come home so soon?'* When she, fit to die away 
with her airs, replied, *T am returned so early because I 
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could not have believed there had been such a number 
of frightful people, both men and women, in the country, 
as I have met with to-day; there was not one that I could 
like, nor can any woman have the aversion to disagree¬ 
able people that I have; it is ta avoid seeing them, there¬ 
fore, that I am come so soon. Fresco, then, who could 
no longer brook her inordinate affectation, replied roughly 
to her, “Niece, if disagreeable persons displease you so 
much, and you are willing to be at ease, be sure you never 
look at yourself." She, however, as empty as a pithless^ 
cane, .though she thought herself as wise as Solomon, 
understood her uncle's meaning no more than a goose, 
but said she would look at herself as well as other people. 
Thus she remained in her ignorance, and, for whajt I 
know, still continues in the same state. 


NOVEL IX 

Guido Cavalcanti genteelly reprimands the folly of some Florentine 
gentlemen, who came unawares upon him. 

The queen, perceiving that Emilia had done her novel, 
and that only herself remained, excepting him-whose, pri¬ 
vilege it was to speak last, began as follows: — 

Though you have robbed me of two of my novels, 
one of which I designed should have served me to-day, 
yet have I one left behind still, which contains something 
in the conclusion as pertinent, perhaps, as anything that 
hath yet been spoken.—^Know, then, that formerly many 
good customs prevailed in our city, none of which are now 
remaining, thanks be to avarice, the attendant of our 
growing wealth, which has long discarded them. This, 
amongst others, was one—^that, in divers parts of the 
town, the best families in the neighbourhood would meet 
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together and compose a society, consisting of a certain 
number of persons, taking care always to admit only such 
as were able to bear the expense of if. Every one enter¬ 
tained in his turn, at which time they would shew honour 
to divers gentlemen and, strangers upon their arrival in 
our city, and to many of the most worthy citizens, by 
inviting them to those assemblies: once a year also, at 
least, they would be dressed all alike, and they often rode 
in procession through the city, when they performed their 
'tilts and other martial exercises, especially on the great 
festival days or when the news of some great victory had 
reached the city. Amongst these societies of gentlemen 
there was one of which Signor Betto Brunelleschi was the 
principal, who was desirous always of procuring Guido 
Cavalcanti to be one of their body, and not without reason; 
for, besides his being one of the best logicians in the 
world, as well as natural philosopher, for which they had 
no great regard, he was a most polite good-natured man, 
as well as an excellent companion, and nobody knew what 
belonged to a gentleman better than himself: besides this, 
he was veiy rich, and ready always to reward merit wher¬ 
ever he found it. But Signor Betto was never able to 
draw him into their assembly, which they all attributed to 
his speculative way of life; and because he was said to hold 
some of the Epicurean doctrines the vulgar used to report 
that all this study of his was only to learn whether there 
was a God or not. One day he was passing from St. 
Michael's church along by die Ademari to St. John’s, 
which was his usual walk, and the large marble tombs, 
such as are now at St. Reparata’s, were then about the 
church: and he chanced to be amongst them, the church 
door being shut, when Betto and his company came riding 
through the square; who, getting sight of him, spurred 
their horses and came up to him before he perceived them; 
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whilst one of them said, “Guido, thou refusest to be of 
our society: but when thou hast foimd out that there is 
no God, what good will it have done thee?“ He, seeing 
himself surrounded, immediately replied, “Gentlemen, you 
may use me as you please in your own territories;** and, 
laying his hand upon one of the arches, he leaped nimbly 
over it and so made his escape. They looked like people 
confounded at each other, saying that what he had spoken 
was without any meaning; for that they had no more to 
do there than any other persons,, nor Guido less than < 
themselves. Signor Betto flien turned to them and said, 
“It is yourselves. Gentlemen, that are void of understand¬ 
ing; for he has very worthily, and in few words, said the 
severest thing in the world to us, whether you understood 
it or not: consider, then, these arches are the abodes of 
the dead, and which he calls our territories, to shew us 
that we, and all other people as ignorant and unlearned 
as ourselves, are, compared to him and other men of 
letters, worse than dead men;, and, therefore, so long as 
we are here we may be said to be upon our own dung¬ 
hills.**—^They now all understood what Guido meant to 
say, and were a good deal ashamed, and from that time 
said nothing more ever to provoke him; esteeming Signor 
Betto always as a very subtle and sensible man. 


NOVEL X 

Friar Onion promises some country people to Shew them a feather from 
the wing of the angel Gabriel; instead of which he finds only some 
coals, which he tells them are the same that roasted St. Laurence. 

After they had told all their different stories, and Dioneus 
perceived that only himself was left to speak, without wait¬ 
ing for any regular command, he enjoined silence to such 
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as were commending Guido's deep reply, and thus 
began: — 

Though I boast it, ladies, as my privilege to relate 
what pleases me most, yet I intend not to-day to depart 
from the subject which you have all spoken so well upon; 
but, following your footsteps, I shall shew with what a 
sudden shift a certain friar, of the order of St. Anthony, 
most artfully avoided the disgrace and confusion which 
two arch young fellows had prepared for him: and if, to 
make my stoiy more complete, I spin it out a little in 
length, I hope it will not be disagreeable, as the sun is 
yet in the midst of heaven. 

Certaldo, as you have all heard, is a village in the 
vale of Elsa, dependent on the state of Florence; which, 
though small, was inhabited by many gentlemen and 
people of substance. Thither a certain friar, of the order 
of St. Anthony, used to go once a year, as he found pretty 
good pickings, to receive the contributions of many simple 
people, and met with great encouragement always, jJhrhaps 
not through any devotion so much as his name;.for that 
country was famohs for the best onions in all Tuscany. 
Now this friar had a little low person, was red-haired, and 
of a merry countenance, as artful a knave too as any in 
the world: add to this, that, though he was no scholar, 
yet was he so prompt and valuable of tongue, that such 
as knew him not would not only have considered him as 
some great orator, but have compared him even to Tully 
or Quinctilian. He was also a common gossip-acquaint¬ 
ance to the whole neighbourhood. Coming thither, 
therefore, in the month of August, according to custom, 
one Sunday morning, when all the honest people were met 
together in the church to hear mass, as soon as he saw a 
fit opportunity, he stepped forward and said: 

''Gentlemen and ladies, you know it has been a com- 
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mendable custom with you to send every year to the poor 
brethren of our Lord Baron St. Anthony, both of your 
com and other provisions, some more, and some less, 
according to your several abilities and devotions, to the 
end that our blessed St. Anthony should be more careful 
of your oxen, sheep, asses,' swine, and other cattle. 
Moreover, you are accustomed to pay, such especially as 
have their names registered in our fraternity, a small 
acknowledgement which we annually receive, and for 
which purpose I am now sent by my superior, namely, , 
our lord abbot, to collect it. Therefore, with the blessing 
of God, after nine o'clock, as soon as you shall hear the 
bells ring, you may all come to the church-door, when I 
shall preach a sermon as usual, and you shall all kiss the 
cross: and, besides this, as I know you all to be devoted 
to our Lord St. Anthony, I intend, as a special favour, to 
shew you one of the feathers of the angel Gabriel, which 
he dropped, at the annunciation, in the Virgin's cham¬ 
ber;"^ and, having made this speech, he returned to mass. 
Whilst be was haranguing upon this subject, there were 
two arch fellows in the church, one named Giovanni del 
Bragoniera, and the other Biagio Pizzini, who, after they 
had laughed together at the father's relics, although they 
were his friends and acquaintance, resolved to play him 
a trick with regard to this feather: and, understanding 
that he was to dine that day with a friend, as soon as 
they thought he might be set down at table, they went to 
the inn where he lodged; when .Biagio was to keep his 
man in talk, whilst Giovanni ransacked his wallet to steal 
this feather, that they might see what he would then say 
to the people. Now the friar had a lad with so many 
different nick-names and qualities, that the most fertile 
imagination was hardly able to describe them. Whilst 
Father Onion used frequently to jest and say, ‘'My rascal 
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has in him nine qualities, if any one of which belonged 
either to Solomon, Aristotle, or Seneca, it would baffle 
and confound all their philosophy, and all their virtue. 
You may suppose then what sort of creature he must be, 
that has nine such, without either philosophy or virtue to 
counterbalance.** Being asked what those nine qualities 
were, and having put them into a kind of rhyme, he 
answered, 

"Forgetfulness, lying, and lewdness ; 

Filching, facing, and nastiness ; 

Sloth, gracelessness, and extravagance. 


''Besides these, he has also many others, and one in 
particular I cannot help laughing at, which is, that he is 
for taking a wife wherever he goes: and having a great 
black greasy beard, he is persuaded that all women must 
fall in love with him; or, should they take no notice of 
him, he will be sure to run after them. But yet he is a 
notable fellow to me in one respect, that if anybody has a 
secret to communicate, he will come in for his share of 
it; and should anyone ask me a question, he is so fearful 
that I should not know how to make an answer, that he 
will be sure to say, Yes, or No, before me, just as he 
thinks most proper.*’ But to return to our story. This 
fellow, Friar Onion, left at the inn, with a particular charge 
to see that nobody meddled with anything belonging to 
him, especially his wallet, because tiie holy relics were 
contained therein.. But the man, whose inclinations stood 
more for the kitchen, as soon as his master was gone, 
went down thither, where he found a fat, dirty, ill-favour¬ 
ed kitchen wench; when falling into discourse together, 
he sat down by the fireside, though it was in August, whilst 
she was busy in cooking, and began to tell her he was a 
gentleman, and worth an incredible sum of money; that 
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he could , do and say wonders, and (without considering 
that his own hat was all over grease and dirt; that his 
jacket was nothing but a thousand different patches; that 
his breeches were torn throughout, and his shoes all to 
pieces) he talked as great as if he had been some lord, 
saying, that he would buy her new clothes, and take her 
out of service, and that she should partake of his present 
possessions, as well as future fortunes, with a great deal 
more of that kind of stuff, more froth and wind. The 
two young fellows finding him thus engaged, were very 
well satisfied, supposing half their work to be done; and 
leaving them together, they went upstairs into the friar’s 
chamber, which was unlocked, when the first thing they 
saw was the wallet: this they opened, and found a cabinet 
wrapped up in some fqjdings of fine taffeta in which was 
a parroquet’s feather, which they supposed to be the same 
that he had promised to shew the people; and surely at 
that t^e it was easy enough to impose upon them in that 
manner. The eastern luxury had not then reached Tus¬ 
cany, which has since flowed in upon us, to the niin of 
our country; the ancient simplicity still prevailed; nor was 
there a person, so far from seeing, that had ever heard of 
such a thing as a parrot. Not a little pleased at meeting 
with this feather, they took it away, and, that the box 
should not be empty, put some coals therein, which they 
saw lying in a corner of the chamber; and wrapping it 
up again as before, and making all safe, they walked off, 
waiting to see how he would behave when he found the 
coals instead of the feather. The people that were at 
church being told that they were to see the angel's feather, 
went home and acquainted all their neighbours, and the 
news ran from one to another, so that the. moment dinner 
was over, they all crowded to the town, in such manner, 
that every part was full, waiting for the sight. 
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Accordingly Friar Onion, having eat a good dinner, 
and taken his nap after it, understanding now that there 
were great multitudes expecting him, sent to the servant 
to come away with his wallet, and ring to church. The 
fellow, though loath to leave his mistress and the fire-side, 
did as he ordered him, and fell to chiming the bells. As 
soon then as the people were all assembled, the friar, not 
perceiving that anything had been meddled with, entered 
upon his discourse, running over a thousand things proper 
to his purpose; and being come to the shewing of the 
feather, he began, with a solemn confession, and lighting 
up two torches, and gently unwrapping the silken cover, 
having first pulled off his cap, he took out the box, and 
making some short ejaculations to the praise and honour 
of the angel Gabriel, and of that relic, he opened it. 
When seeing it full of coals he could not help secretly 
blaming himself for leaving such a fellow in trust, who, 
he imagined, had been imposed upon by somebody or 
other; but yet, without so much as changing colour, or 
shewing the least concern, he lifted up his eyes and hands 
to heaven, and said, *'0 God, blessed for ever be thy 
power and might!” And shutting the box, he turned 
again to the people, and added, ‘‘Gentlemen and ladies, 
you must all understand, that being very young, I was 
sent by my superior to those parts where the sun first 
appears, with an express command to injuire into the 
nature of porcelain, which, though it cost but little in 
making, affords more profit to others than it does to us. 
For this purpose I embarked at Venice, and went through 
Greece; I proceeded thence, on horseback, through the 
kingdom of Garbo, and through Baldacca; afterwards I 
came to Parione, and sd to Sardinia. But what need I 
mention to you all these places? I coasted on still, till I 
passed the straits of St. George, into Truffia, and then into 
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Bufiia, which are countries much inhabited, and with great 
people. From thence into the land of Lying, where I 
found many of our order, as well as of other religions, 
who avoid all labour and trouble, for Heaven's sake; 
taking no care for other people's sufferings, when their, 
own interest is promoted thereby,.and where they spend" 
only uncoined money. ' 

“Thence I went to the land of Abruzzi, where the men" 
and women go upon socks over the mountains, and make 
themselves garments of swines' guts, and where they car¬ 
ried bread in their staves and wine in satchels. Parting 
from thence I came to the mountains of Bacchus, where 
the waters all run down hill. Last of all I arrived in 
India Pastinaca, where, I swear to you by the habit I 
wear, that I saw serpents fly, a thing incredible to such 
as have never seen it: but I should be loath to lie, and 
therefore, as soon as I departed thence, I met Maso del 
Saggiq, a great merchant, whom I found cracking nuts 
and selling the shells by retail. ‘ Nevertheless, not being 
able to find what I went to look for, and being to pass 
from thence by water, I returned to the Holy Land; where 
in summer a loaf of cold bread is worth four-pence and 
the hot is given away for nothing. There I found the 
venerable father (blame me not I beseech you) the patri¬ 
arch of Jerusalem, who, out of reverence to my habit and 
love to our Lord Baron St. Anthony, would have me see 
all the holy relics which he had in keeping, and which 
were so many that were I to recount them I should never 
come to an end: but yet, not to leave you altogether dis¬ 
consolate, I shall mention a few. First, then, he shewed 
me a finger of the Holy Ghost, as whole and perfect as 
ever; next a lock of hair of that seraph which appeared 
to St. Francis; with the paring of a nail of a cherub; and 
a rib of the Verbum Caro, fastened to one of the windows; 
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some vestments of the holy catholic faith; and a few rays 
of that star which appeared to the wise men: a vial also 
of St. MichaeFs sweat when he fought with the devil; the 
jaw-bone of St. Lazarus, and many others. And because 
I gave him two of the plains of Mount Morello, in the 
vulgar edition, and some chapters del Caprezio, which he 
had been long searching after, he let me partake of his 
relics. And, first, he gave me a tooth of the Sancta Crux; 
and a little bottle filled with some of the sound of those 
■bells which hung in the temple of Solomon; a feather also 
of the angel Gabriel, as I have told you; with a wooden 
patten, which the good St. Gherrardo da Villa Magna used 
to wear in his travels, and which I have lately given to 
Gherrardo di Bonsi, at Florence, who holds it in great 
veneration. He farther gave me some of the coals on 
which our blessed martyr St. Laurence, was broiled, all 
which I devoutly received, and do now possess. It is true 
my superior would not suffer me to make them public 
till he was assured that they were genuine; but being now 
convinced of it by sundry miracles, as well as by letters 
received from the partiarch, he has given me leave to 
shew them; and which, for fear of trusting anyone with 
them, I always carry with me. Indeed, I have the angel's 
feather, for its better preservation, in a wooden box, and 
I have St. Laurence’s coals in another, and which are so 
like each other that I have often mistaken them; and so 
it has happened now, for instead of that with the feather 
I have brought the box which contains the coals. This 
I would not have you call an error; no, I am well assured 
it was Heaven’s particular will, now I call to mind that 
two days hence is the feast of St. Laurence. Therefore 
it was ordered that I should shew you the most holy coals 
on which he was broiled, to kindle in your hearts that 
true devotion which you ought to have towards him, and 
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not the feather; approach then, my blessed children, with 
reverence, and uncover your heads with all due devotion 
whilst you behold them. But first I must acquaint you 
that whoever is marked with these coals with die sign of 
the cross may live secure for one whole year, that no 
fire shall have any power over him." So, singing a hymn 
to the praise of St. Laurence, he opened the box and 
shewed the coals, which the simple multitude beheld with 
the utmost zeal and astonishment, and crowded about him 
with larger offerings than usual, entreating to be signed 
by them. Then taking the coals in his hands, he began 
to mark all their white mantles, fine jackets, and veils, 
with the largest crosses that could be made upon them, 
af&rming that what was consumed of the coals in this 
manner grew again in the box, as he had frequently 
experienced. Thus having crossed all the people of Cert- 
aldo to his own great benefit; by this dexterous device he 
laugh^ in his sleeve at those who had designed to have 
made a jest of him. And they being present at his dis¬ 
course, and hearing this sudden shift of his and how he 
had set it off to the multitude, were ready to die with laugh¬ 
ter. After the people were all departed, they went and 
told him, with all the pleasure in the world, what they had 
done, and returned him his feather, which served him thfe 
following year to as good purpose as the coals had done 
that day. 

This novel afforded great mirth to the whole company, 
and they laughed heartily at the father, his pilgrimage, 
and holy relics. Whilst the queen, knowing her reign to 
be at an end, took the crown from her own head, and placed. 
it with a smile upon Dioneus, saying: ‘Tt is now time for 
you to prove what a task it is to govern women. Be king, 
therefore, and rule in such a manner that in the end we 
may have reason to praise you." Dioneus, accepting the 
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• crown, replied merrily, *'1 doubt not but you may have 
often seen a better king among the chess-men than I shall 
make ; but yet, if you will obey me, I will take care you 
shall have plenty of that, without which no entertainment 
is ever thoroughly agreeable ; I mean that I will direct 
according to my own taste and fancy.” Calling then the 
master of the household, he ordered what should be done 
during his own royalty, when he added, “Ladies, we have 
had so many subjects already, showing the several devices 

• and means of human industry, that I am at a loss what 
to give you, unless you will accept of the following, namely, 
concerning such tricks and stratagems as women, either 
out of love or for their own security, have put upon their 
husbands, whether they have been detected or not.” This 
seemed not so decent to some of the ladies, and they desired 
him to change it. But he replied, “Ladies, I know as well 
as you do what the subject is, and all that you can allege 
will have no weight with me to make me alter it ; consider¬ 
ing that the season now is such that, provided we have, 
regard to our actions, any discourse for a little amusement 
is allowable. Know you not that through the malignity of 
the times the judges have now left their tribunals, the laws 
both Divine and human are silent, and every one has leave 
to do what he thinks necessary for his own preservation? 

^ ThereJore, if we take a little more liberty than ordinary in 
our discourse, with no bad intention, but only to pass 
away our time in an innocent inoffensive manner, I see no 
room for reflextion. Besides, from the very first day of 
our meeting we have kept always within the bounds of 
decency, and so I hope we shall continue to do. Who is 
there also that is unacquainted with your modesty and 
virtue? Which, so far from being shaken by any light 
discourse, would beproof even against the terrors of death. 
And to tell you the truth, whoever should see you averse to 
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such little diversions, might suspect that your characters 
were not so clear as they should be, and that you refused 
to join in them for that reason. Not to mention the little 
honour you do me in first choosing me your king, and then 
refusing to obey my commands. Away then with this 
suspicion, more befitting base and wicked dispositions than 
such as yours ; and, without farther hesitation, let every¬ 
one think of some pleasant story." 

Upon this they agreed that it should be as the king 
desired; and he then gave them leave to depart till supper¬ 
time. The sun was yet a good height, as the novels had 
been but short; therefore, whilst Dioneus, with the other 
gentlemen, were sat down to play at tables, Eliza called the 
other ladies apart, and said, "Ever since we have been 
here have I desired to show you to a place not far off, where 
I believe none of you ever was, and which is called the 
Ladies* Valley; nor have I had an opportunity before to¬ 
day of doing it. As it is yet some hours till night, if you 
would choose then to go thither, I daresay you will be 
pleased with your walk.*' The ladies answered that they 
were all willing, and, without sayitig a word to the gentle¬ 
men, they called one of their women to attend them, and 
after a walk of near a mile they came to the Ladies* Valley, 
which they entered by a straight path; from whence there 
issued forth a fine crystal current, and they found it so 
extremely beautiful and pleasant, especially at that sultry 
season, that nothing could exceed it; and, as some of them 
told me afterwards, the plain in the valley was as exact a 
circle as if it had been described by a pair of compasses, 
though it seemed rather the work of nature than art, and 
was about half a mile in circumference, surrounded with 
six mountains of moderate height, on each of which was 
a palace built in form of a little castle. The descents 
from these mountains were as regular as we see in a 
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theatre, when the circle of each landing grows gradually 
less and less till it comes to the bottom. Whilst that part 
that looks towards the south was planted as thick as they 
could stand together with vines, ohves, almonds, cherries, 
figs, and most other kinds of fruit trees; and on the 
northern side fine plantations of oaks, ashes, etc., so tall 
and regular that nothing could be more beautiful. The vale, 
which had only that one entrance, was full of firs, cypress 
trees, laurels, and pines, all placed in such order as if it 
had been done by the direction of some exquisite 
artist, and through which little or no sun could penetrate 
to the ground, which was covered with a thousand different 
flowers. 

But what gave no less delight than any of the 
rest was a rivulet that came through a valley which divided 
two of the mountains, and running through the vein of a 
rock made a most agreeable murmur with its fall, appear¬ 
ing, as it was dashed and sprinkled into drops, like s^ much 
quicksilver; which arriving in the plain beneath was there 
received in a fine canal, and, running swiftly to the middle 
of the plain, formed a basin not deeper than the breast 
of a man, which shewed its clear gravelly bottom, with 
pebbles intermixed, so that anyone might see and count 
them; the fishes also appeared swimming up and down 
in great plenty, which made it wonderfully pleasant; whilst 
the water that overflowed was received in another little 
canal, which conveyed it out of the valley. Hither the 
ladies all came together, and, after much praising the place 
and seeing the basin before them and that it was very 
private, they agreed to bathe. Ordering, therefore, their 
maid to keep watch, and to let them know if anybody was 
coming, they stripped and went into it; and it covered their 
delicate bodies in like manner as a rose is concealed in a 
crystal glass. After they had diverted themselves there for 
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some time with bathing, they clothed themselves again and 
returned at a gentle pace, commending all the way the 
wonderful beauty of the spot; and coming to the palace 
they found the gentlemen at play where they left them. 
When Pampinea said merrily to them, “We have put a 
trick upon you to-day.“—“What,“ says Dioneus, “do you 
begin to act before you speak ?“—“No, sir,“ quoth 
Pampinea. And she told them where they had been, what 
sort of a place it was, how far it was off, and what they 
had been doing. The king, upon her report, being very 
desirous of seeing it, ordered supper to be served immediate¬ 
ly, which was no sooner ended than the gentlemen and 
dieir servants all went to this valley, and having viewed 
every part, as they were never there before, they agreed 
that nothing in the world ever equalled it. They bathed, 
therefore, and made what haste they could back, as it 
grew late, when they found the ladies dancing to a song 
of FlaRimetta’s, which being ended they were all loud in 
their praises of this valley. The king then called to the 
master of the household,. and gave orders that dinner 
should be served there on the morrow, and beds carried 
for such as would choose to rest during the heat of the day. 
When this was over he ordered in candles, wine, and sweet¬ 
meats, and, having refreshed themselves, he bid them now 
prepare for a dance: and Pamphilus, by his appointment, 
having made a beginning, his majesty turned to Eliza, 
and said pleasantly to her, “Fair lady, you did me the 
honour of conferring upon me a crown yesterday; in 
return, I fix now upon you for a song: let it be such an 
one as is most agreeable to yourself.** She smiled, and 
saying, with all her heart, began with a sweet voice the 
following: 
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SONG 

CHORUS 

O love, could I escape from thee 
I always would be free. 

I 

From early youth I chose 
Thy service as a sweet repose. 

And all my power to thee consign'd 
But see, at last. 

Thou, cruel tyrant, and unkind. 

Hast bound me in thy fetters hist. 

O love, etc. 

n 

*Tis for a faithless swain 
I languish and complain ; 

Nor sighs, nor tears can move 
His heart to love. 

O love, etc. 

Ill 

The winds, with inauspicious breeze. 

Waft my unheeded pray'rs away. 

Whilst hourly I decay ; 

Yet neither life nor death can please. 

Then yield, in pity to my woe. 

That he thy bondage too may know, 

O love, etc. 

rv 

Cupid, I humbly ask of thee. 

Or grant me this, or set me free; 

This favour if thou wilt bestow, 
jrouthful bloom 
1 shall resume. 

And on my face again the rose and lily blow. 
CHORUS 

O love, could I escape from thee 
I always would be free. 
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Eliza, concluded her song with a most piteous sigh; 
and fill of them wondered what the words could mean; 
but the king, being in a good temper, called for Tindarus, 
and bid him bring out his bagpipe, to which they danced 
several dances; till a go^d part of the night being spent 
in that manner, they gave over and went to bed. 
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There was not a star to be seen in the east, but that alone 
which we call bright Lucifer, which yet shone gloriously 
in the dawning day; when the master of the household 
arose, and went with the necessary provisions to the 
Ladies* Valley, to have every thing ready there, according 
to the king's command; and he, being roused by the noise 
of the carriages, arose soon afterwards, and had all the 
company called, when they began their march just as the 
sun was appearing above the earth; nor did the nightin¬ 
gales and other birds ever seem to sing with such exqui¬ 
site harmony as on that morning. Being ushered on the 
way by this music, they came to the Ladies* Valley, Vhere, 
being saluted by choirs of many others, it appeared to 
them as if all the birds in the valley joined in concert to 
rejoice at their arrival. Now, viewing it all over again, 
it seemed much more delightful than the day before, as 
the gaiety of the morning was more conformable to the 
beauty of its appearance. After a repast of wine and 
sweetmeats, not to be behindhand with the birds, they 
began to sing, whilst the valley all around echoed back 
their songs: and the birds, unwilling to be outdone,, re¬ 
plied in new and ravishing notes. At the usual hour the 
table was spread under the shade of the trees, by the side 
of that beautiful lake, whilst the whole time of dining were 
they amusing themselves with observing the fishes swim¬ 
ming before them, which afforded various matter for dis¬ 
course. When the tables were removed, they turned 
again to sing as merrily as before. Whilst beds being 
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prepared in different parts of the valley, made close like 
pavilions, the king gave leave for such as desired it to go 
to sleep, and the rest had liberty to amuse themselves in 
the meantime as usual. At the appointed time they met 
by the basin side near where they had dined, and sitting 
down upon carpets, which were spread there for them, 
the king desired Emilia to begin, and she, with a smile, 
complied. 


NOVEL I 

Gianni Lotteringhi hears a knocking at his door, and wakes his wife, 
who makes him believe it is a spirit, and they both go to conjure 
it away with a certain prayer, after which the noise ceases. 

Sir, I had much rather anyone else had begun such* a fine 
subject, as this is, than myself; but, since it is your plea¬ 
sure that I should be first, I am ready to comply. I pur¬ 
pose, therefore, to relate what may be of use to you for 
the time to come; for, if other ladies are as timorous with 
regard to spirits as I am (although I know nothing certain 
about them, nor have I met with anybody yet that does), 
they will here learn a good and effectual prayer to drive 
them away. 

There dwelt formerly at Florence, in the street of St. 
Brancazio, a certain wool-comber, called Gianni Lotter¬ 
inghi, one more fortunate in his trade than wise in other 
respects; for, being an easy sort of a man, he was fre¬ 
quently chosen a director of the singers in new St. Maria's 
church, when they had their meetings at his house, and 
other little favours they shewed him, upon which he greatly 
valued himself. This was because he gave considerable 
alms to the brethren there, and, in return for shoes, hoods, 
and cloaks, which they were daily getting from him, they 
presented him with the Pater Noster in the vulgar tongue, 
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the song of St. Alexis, the lamentation of St. Bernard, the 
hymn of Lady Matilda, with more such sort of ware, which 
he set great store by, and kept carefully for his sojil's 
health and welfare. Now he had a gay, handsome wife, 
called Tessa, the daughter of Mannuccio dalla Cuculia, an 
artful, sensible woman, who, knowing the simplicity of 
her husband, and being in love with Federigo di Neri, an 
agreeable young man, she contrived with her maid that 
he should come to see her at a country-house which Gianni 
had, at a place called Camerata, where she used to pass 
the summer, when her good man would come sometimes 
thither to sup, and stay all night, and return in the morning 
to his prayers and his shop. 

Accordingly, Federigo came and spent that night with 
her, when it was agreed bet\^'een them not to have always ' 
the trouble of sending for him, that, as often as he went ‘ 
backwards and forwards, he should look to a vineyard, .< 
which was by the side of the house, where he wt>uld see! 
an ass’s skull fixed upon one of the poles there, and when 
the snout of that was turned towards Florence, he might 
safely come, and if the door was shut, upon knocking; 
three times, she would let him in: but. if it was turned, 
towards Fiesole, he should then depart, for he might be, 
assured her husband was with her at that time. By thisj 
contrivance they had frequent meetings. But one night 
it happened, that, expecting Federigo to sup with her, she* 
had provided a couple of ’ fowls, when her husband 
chanced to come in late, at which she was greatly concern-( 
ed, and they sat down together to a little bacon which she| 
had boiled by itself, whilst she ordered the maid to cariy,| 
in a clean napkin, the fowls, with some eggs for sauce,} 
and a bottle of wine, into the garden (to which there wasj 
a way without going through the house, and where she andj 
her lover used frequently to meet), and to lay them under| 
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a certain peach-tree adjoining to the fields. And her hurry 
was so great, that she forgot to desire the maid to wait 
till Federigo came, to tell him that her master was then 
at home, and that he should take those things away with 
him. Therefore, Gianni and she being gone to bed toge¬ 
ther, and the maid likewise, it was not long before Federigo 
came, and tapped gently at the door, which was so near 
to their chamber that Gianni immediately heard it, as did 
his wife, who, to prevent any suspicion, pretended to be 
asleep. Presently he knocked a second time, at which 
Gianni was surprised, and began to jog her, saying, ”Do 
not you hear? Somebody knocks at our door.'* She, 
who heard it better than himself, pretended to wake out 
of her sleep, and said, **What is the matter?** *T tell 
you,*’ quoth he, "that I thought somebody was at our 
door.** "At our door !** She replied, "Alas ! do not you 
know what that is ? It is a spirit, which has terrified me 
so for Several nights past, that I have covered myself in 
bed, and not dared to look about me again till it was 
broad daylight.** "Go,** quoth Gianni, "why should you 
be afraid, if it is so? For, before I went to bed, I said 
the Te lucis, and the Intemerata, with divers other good 
prayers, and I signed all the bed-posts with the cross, so 
that it can have no power over us.** The lady now, to 
prevent Federigo’s taking any offence at her, thought it 
best to arise, and let him understand, by some means or 
other, that Gianni was there: therefore she said to her 
husband, "What you have done may have secured your¬ 
self; but, for my part, I shall not think myself so, unless 
we conjure it down now you are here.** "Conjure it 
down ! * * quoth Gianni; * ‘how is that to be done ? * * ‘ ‘Oh, * * 

said she, "I know how to do it; for the other day, when 
I went to Fiesole for a pardon, one of those recluses, a 
most religious lady, seeing me afraid, taught me a certain 
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prayer, which she assured me, she had often tried to good 
purpose before she was a nun. Alas! I could never have 
the boldness to make use of it alone; but, as you are now 
with me, we will go together, and repeat it.*’ Gianni 
declared that he was willing; and so they went softly to 
the door, whilst Federigo began to be uneasy at waiting 
there so long. “Now,” she said to Gianni, “you must 
take care to spit when I desire you.” “I will,” he re¬ 
plied. She then began her charm, and said, “Spirit, 
spirit, as you came, the same way you may go; but look 
in the garden, and you will find two fowls, some eggs and 
a bottle of wine, drink of the wine, and go away, and 
hurt not me nor my Gianni.” Having done this, she said 
to her husband, “Spit, Gianni.” Accordingly, Gianni 
spit. Whilst Federigo, who was without, and heard this, 
was roused from his jealousy; and, with all his disappoint¬ 
ment, had much ado to keep from laughing out, saying 
to himself, “I wish you had spit out your teeth.” She 
repeated it three times, and then they went to bed. 
Federigo, who had depended upon supping with her, and 
was fasting, hearing this charm, went to the peach-tree, 
and found the capons, wine, and eggs, and carried them 
home, when he made a good supper; and being with her 
some time after, they were very merry concerning this 
enchantment. Now some people teU the story otherwise^ 
and affirm that the ass’s head was turned towards Fiesole, 
but a labourer in the vineyard gave it a turn by chance 
with his stick, and so set it the wrong way, ,which occa¬ 
sioned Federigo’s coming at that time; whilst she made 
use of the following words, “Spirit, spirit, go away in 
God’s name; it was not I, but somebody else, that turned 
the ass’s head. Plague on him, whoever it was; but I am 
here with my husband;” and that he went away without 
his supper. But a certain old lady, a neighbour of mine, 
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told me that both the stories were true, as she had heard 
when she was a child, and that the latter did not happen 
to Gianni Lotteringhi, but to one called Gianni di Nello, 
just such another simpleton as Gianni Lotteringhi. Then 
pray, ladies, take which charm you like best: both have 
been of service to others in this sort of cases, as you have 
heard. Try then, and they may be as useful to yourselves. 


NOVEL II 

Peronella puts her gallant into a tub on her husband’s coming home, 
which tub, the husband had sold ; she consequently tells him that 
she had also sold it to a person who was then in it to see if it were 
sound. Upon this the man jumps out, makes the husband clean it 
for him, and carries it home. 

Emilia's novel was heard with a great deal of mirth, and 
the charm esteemed a veiy good one, when the king order¬ 
ed Philostratus to follow, which he did in the following 
manner:— 

My dear ladies, the tricks which are put upon you 
by us men, and especially by your husbands, are so many 
that if ever it happens that a woman does the like, you 
should not only be pleased to hear of it, but you your¬ 
selves should spread it everywhere, to let the men under¬ 
stand, that if they are wise you are so too. This must 
have a good effect, for when it is known that people are 
forewarned, nobody would go about so soon to deceive 
them. Who sees not then that this day's discourse being 
noised among the men, may not be a restraint upon them 
in that respect when they come to find that you know how 
to serve them in the same way? I will tell you, there¬ 
fore, what a woman, though but of mean rank, did to 
her husband in a moment, as it were for her own safety. 
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It was not long since that a poor man at Naples mar- ' 
ried a young handsome wife, named Peronella; and he 
being a mason, and she spinning every day, they managed ^ 
to gain a tolerable livelihood. Now it happened that a 
young man in the neighbourhood took a liking to her, 
and making a discovery of his inclinations, it was at • 
length agreed between tiiem, that as the husband went > 
out every morning to his work, he should watch that 
opportunity to come to her, which accordingly he did more ' 
than once. But one morning amongst the rest the honest 
man being gone abroad, and Gianello Strignario, for that 
was the gallant’s name, visiting her as usual, in a little 
time the husband returned, though he was not used to 
come home till night, and finding the door bolted on the 
inside, he knocked, and then said to himself, "*Thank 
Heaven, though I am poor, I have an honest and careful 
wife; for no sooner am I gone out but she make^all fast, 
that nobody should come, in my absence, to do us any 
injury.” Peronella, who knew it was her husband by 
his manner of knocking, said, “Alas, Gianello, I am a 
dead woman; my husband is returned; I cannot imagine 
for what reason, unless it was that he saw you come in; 
but, for God's sake, be it as it will, go you into that tub, 
whilst I open the door, and we shall then see what this 
sudden return of his means.” Accordingly he stepped 
into it, whilst she let her husband into the house; and 
putting on an angry look, she said, “Pray what new fancy 
is this, your coming home so early to-day? As far as I 
can find, you are disposed to do no more work, that you 
have now got your tools with you. And what are we 
to live upon in the meantime ? Do you think I will suffer 
you to pawn my gown, and what few clothes I have? I 
do nothing but spin night and day, till I have worn my 
fingers to the very stumps, and all will scarcely find us 
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oil to our lamp. Husband, husband, there is Jiot 
a neighbour we have but wonders and makes a jest 
of me for all the labour I undergo, and yet you 
return here, with your hands in your pockets, when 
you ought to be at work. Wretch that I am, in an ill 
hour was I born, and worse that I happened to meet with 
you! I could have had a young man that would have 
maintained me well, and I refused him for this creature 
here, who knows not how to value a good wife. Other 
women have a good time with their gallants; nay, some 
have two or three, and make their husbands believe the 
moon is made of green cheese; and because I am virtu¬ 
ous, and have no regard for such practices, for that reason 
I am used the worse; I see no cause why I should not 
, have my gallants as well as they. I would have you 
know, that I have had offers of money and other things 
from a jriumber of young gentlemen, but nothing of that 
kind could seduce me: no, I was never the daughter of 
such a mother, and yet you will come home when you 
ought to be at work.'* The husband then replied, “My 
dear, do not r.aake yourself uneasy; I am no stranger to 
your merit, and have had farther proof of it this morning: 
I did go out to work indeed; but neither of us then knew 
that it was the feast of St. Galeone, which is to be kept 
holy, and for that reason am I returned; nevertheless, I 
have found means that we shall have bread for a month, 
for I have sold the tub, which you know has been long 
in our way, to this man whom I have brought with me, 
for five shillings." “This is so much the worse," answerr 
ed she; “you that go, up and down, and should know 
things better, to sell a thing for five shillings which I, a 
poor ignorant woman, that keep always within doors, con¬ 
sidering the room it took up in our house, have now sold 

to an honest man for six, and who had just got into it 

• 
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as you came to the door, to see whether it was sound/' 
When the husband heard this he was over and above re¬ 
joiced, and said to the man he had brought, "Friend, 
you may go about your business; you hear it is sold for 
six, whereas you were to have given no more than five." 
"With all my heart," said the honest man, and away he 
went. "But," quoth Peronella to her husband, "as you 
are now here, even make the agreement with the man 
yourself." Giannello who was listening to what passed 
between them, hearing'these words, came out of the tub; 
and, as if he knew nothing of the husband all the time, 
said, "Where is the good woman?" The husband, step¬ 
ping forward, replied, "Here I am; what do you want?" 
"Who are you?" answered Giannello, "I want the woman 
who sold me the tub." "You may make the bargain with 
me," quoth the honest man, "for I am her husband." 
"Then," said Giannello, "the tub appears to be sound; 
but it seems as if you had kept somediing of dre%s in it, 
for it is so crusted all over in the inside, that I cannot 
scratch off one bit with my finger-nail; therefore, I will 
not have it till it is made clean." Peronella replied, "This 
shall never break the bargain; my husband will soon clean 
it for you." The husband said, with all his heart; and 
laying down his iron tools, and stripping to his shirt, he 
got a scraper, and going into it with a candle, he fell to 
work: and whilst he was thus busied, she often calling 
out to him to scrape it well, they took care to employ their 
time in a different manner. At length, when the husband 
came out of the tub, she said to Giannello, "Here, honest 
man, to take the candle and see whether it is to your 
diking." He peeped into it, and said it was; gave tiiem 
the six shillings, and had it carried to his own house. 
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NOVEL m 

Friar Rinaldo has an affair with a lady in the neighbourhood, when he 
makes the husband believe that he is upon a charm to cure their 
child of the worms. 

Philostratus did not speak so covertly at last, but the 
ladies took his meaning, though they seemed to laugh at 
something else, when Eliza was now ordered to speak, 
which she did as follows: — 

Emilia's conjuring down the spirit brings to mind 
another conjuring story, which, though it may not be equal 
to hers, yet as I can think of no other I shall relate it. 
There lived at Siena a genteel young man, and of a good 
family, called Rinaldo, who had long paid his court to a 
beautiful lady in the neighbourhood, wife to a certain rich 
man, but hitherto without effect. At length, whatever 
was the reason, he turned friar, and whether that kind 
of life was to his liking or not, he persevered in it. Though 
for a time therefore he had laid aside his regard for the 
lady, and other little vanities, yet ere long he was the 
same person again, affecting an extraordinary neatness in 
his dress, and making ballads and love songs, whilst he was 
constantly at balls and other diversions of that sort. But 
why am I so particular with this friar? Are not they all 
of the same stamp ? Alas! to the scandal of a dissolute 
world, they are not ashamed to appear plump and ruddy, 
with their garments fine and delicate, whilst they walk 
along the streets, not like doves so much as high-crested 
cocks; and what is worse (not to mention their chambers 
being filled with pots of rich conserves, perfumes, and 
other costly compositions, with bottles of fine distilled- 
waters and oils, with vessels also of malmsey, and the best 
Greek wines, so that you would take them for a perfumer's 
or a druggist's shop), they are not-ashamed I say, to have 
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it known they are gouty; supposing us to be ignorant that 
abstinence and a coarse diet make people less corpulent 
and more healthful; or that constant fasting and prayer 
should not cause them to be pale and out of order: and 
as if we had never heard that St. Dominic and St. Francis, 
thought themselves well clothed when they had one suit 
of coarse russet cloth to keep out the cold, without ever 
thinking of so many changes of fine apparel for mere show 
only, and which the simple credulous multitude is obliged 
to pay for. Our friar then falling into his former way 
of living, began to renew his application to this lady; who, 
thinking him perhaps lUore agreeable than before, did not 
much withstand it, only she said, ‘ ‘What! do the friars 
give their minds to such things?"* He replied, “Madam, 
take but my habit off, and I am like other men.** Thus 
the affair was soon agreed, and they had frequent nieet- 
ings afterwards. One day, among the rest, he went to 
visit her, and finding nobody with her besides a servant- 
maid, he sent his companion with her into a pigeon-loft 
to teach her some prayers there, whilst he and the lady, 
with a little infant of hers, went into the chamber, when 
she made the door fast: but the moment almost this was 
done the husband came, and called to her to open it. At 
this she was frightened to death and said, “What shall I 
do ? my husband is here, and will now find out the cause 
of our acquaintance.*’ The friar having his cloak and 
hood off, replied, “Had I but my clothes on we could 
find an excuse; but if you open the door and he finds me 
in this manner, we shall both be ruined.** Then said she, 
“Put on your clothes instantly, and when you have done, 
take our child in your arms, and attend to what I shall 
say, to make your words agree with mine ,*• and leave the 
rest to me.** Now calling to her husband who continued 
knocking at the door, she said, “I am coming.** Accord- 
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ingly she went to let him in, and putting on a cheerful 
countenance, she said, “Husband, it was the greatest bless¬ 
ing in the world that Friar Rinaldo happened to be here 
to-day, for otherwise we had certainly lost our child/' 
The husband was ready to faint away, and inquired how 
it happened? “O husband," quoth she, “it had a fit, 
and I knew not what to do, when the friar luckily came 
in, and taking the child in his arms, he said, ‘Madam, it 
is owing to worms which lie at his heart, and would soon 
kill him; but be not afraid, I will charm and destroy 
them all, so that before I leave him, he shall be as well 
as ever/ Now as we wanted you to say some prayers, 
and the maid did not know where to find you, he sent his 
friend to the top of the house to say them in your stead; 
whilst we shut ourselves up in this chamber, as nobody 
could be present at such a mystery besides the mother, 
and he has the child now in his arms, and only waits till 
his friend has made an end to conclude the whole process, 
for the child has come to himself already." The honest 
man, who, out of his great love for his child, was far from 
suspecting such a trick, fetched a deep sigh, and said, “I 
will go and see him."—“By no means," she replied, “for 
that will spoil the whole thing; but stay, I will see first 
if you may be admitted, and then call you." The friar, 
who heard the contrivance, was now dressed, and having 
the child in his arms, and every thing in readiness, he 
called out, “Madam, is not that your husband?"—“Yes," 
answered he, “I am here."—“Then come hither," quoth 
he, “and behold your son, whom I thought you would 
never more have seen alive. Take him, and in return 
make a , statue of wax of the same bigness to the honour 
of St. Ambrose, through whose merits you have received 
this extraordinary favour," The child at seeing his father 
shewed several little acts of fondness, whilst he received 
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him with as much joy and wonder as if he had been raised 
from the dead, returning great thanks to the friar for what 
he nad done. The companion also, hearing all that had 
passed, came down into the chamber, and said, *T have 
gone through all the prayers which you had enjoined me 
to repeat/' Friar Rinaldo replied, “Brother, you have 
done well, and you see by our joint endeavours the child 
is recovered." The honest man on this treated them both 
with wine and sweetmeats, when they took their leave with 
great respect. And immediately he set about making the 
waxen image, and sent it to be set up with several others 
before the image of St. Ambrose; but not St. Ambrose 
of Milan. 


NOVEL IV 

Tofano shuts his wife one night out of doors ; who, not being able to 
persuade him to let her come in, pretends to throw herSlf into a 
well, by throwing a stone in: he runs thither to see, during which 
she enters, and, locking him out, abuses him well. 

Eliza had no sooner made an end, than the king turned 
to Lauretta, who immediately began to this effect:—O 
Love, how great is thy prevailing influence! how various 
and subtle are thy devices! \^at artist, what philoso¬ 
pher, could ever think or contrive such shifts and eva¬ 
sions, as thou teachest in an instant to those that follow 
thy paths? All other instructions whatever are slow, 
compared to thine, as appears by what has already been 
said on the subject: to which I mean to add the stratagem 
of a certain lady, conducted in such a manner as nothing 
but love could ever have dictated. 

There lived at Arezzo a certain rich man named 
Tofano, who had a very handsome woman for his wife, 
whose name was Madam Ghita, of whom all at once, and 
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without knowing why, he became extremely jealous. This 
greatly vexed the lady, who would frequency demand of 
him his reasons for such a suspicion; and he being able 
to assign none, but such as were general, or nothing to the 
purpose, she resolved to plague him with the real evil, 
which hitherto had only been imaginary. And having 
observed that a certain young gentleman had taken parti¬ 
cular notice of her, she encouraged him so far, that they 
only waited for a favourable opportunity to put their 
design into execution. Amongst tiie rest of her husband's 
bad qualities, he had taken a great delight she saw, in 
drinking, which she not only seemed pleased with, but 
would persuade him to drink more. In this manner she 
used to make him drunk as often as she could, which 
afforded the first opportunity of being with her lover, and 
from that time they met continually by the same means. 
She depended indeed so much upon this drunken disposi¬ 
tion of his, that she would not only bring her lover into 
her house, but even go and spend the greatest part of 
the night along with him, his residence not being very 
far off. Continuing this way of life, the husband began 
to perceive that, whilst she encouraged him to drink in 
that manner, she scarcely tasted it herself, and from thence 
to suspect, as was really the case, that she made him 
drunk with a view only to her own private purposes, 
during the time of his being asleep.. And being willing 
to have proof of this, he pretended once (without having 
drtink a drop all that day), both in his words and actions, 
to be the most disordered creature that could be. Which 
she perceiving, and thinking that he had then had a dose 
sufficient, and that he would sleep without any more 
liquor, straightway put him to bed. This was no sooner 
done, but she went as usual to her lover's house, where 
she stayed the best part of the night. Tofano finding his 
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wife did not come to bed, got up, and bolted the door, 
and then went and sat in the window to wait for her 
coming home, that she might see he was acquainted with 
her way of going on; and continued there tiU her return. 
She finding the door bolted, was exceedingly uneasy, and 
tried several times to force it open. 'Wiich after Tofano 
had suffered for some time, he said, "Madam, you give 
yourself trouble to no purpose, for here you shall not 
come; go back, if you please, for you shall enter no more 
within these doors, till I have shewed you that respect, 
which these ways of yours require, before all your rela¬ 
tions and neighbours." She Aen begged, for Heaven's 
sake, that he would open the door, saying that she had 
not been where he imagined; but (as the evenings were 
long, and she able neither to sleep all the time, nor to sit 
up by herself) that she went to see a gentlewoman in the 
neighbourhood. But all was to no purpose, he ^eemed 
resolved that the whole town should be witnesses of their 
shame, when otherwise they would have known nothing 
of the matter. 

The lady, finding her entreaties of no effect, had re¬ 
course to threats, and said "Either open the door, or I 
will make you the most miserable man that ever was 
born." Tofano replied, "And which way will you do it?" 
She, whose wits were sharpened by love, continued, "Be¬ 
fore I will suffer such a disgrace, as you mean wrongfully 
to fasten upon me, I will throw myself directly into this 
well, and being found there afterwards, everybody will 
conclude that you did it in one of your drunken fits; 
whence it must unavoidably happen, that you be either 
obliged to fly your country, and lose all your effects; or 
else that you be put to death, as having murdered your 
wife." This, however, had no effect upon him; when 
she said, "I can no longer bear all your scorn, God forgive 
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you for being the cause of my death !*' and the night 
being so dark that they could scarcely see one another, 
she ran towards the weU, and taking up a great stone that 
lay by the weU-side, and crying aloud, *'God forgive this 
act of mine !'* she let it fall into the well. The stone made 
a great noise when it came to the water, which Tofano 
hearing, firmly believed that she had thrown herself in, 
and taking the rope and bucket, he ran out to help her. 
But she, who stood concealed by the side of the door, 
seeing him go towards the well' got into the house, and 
made all fast, whilst she went to the window, and began 
to say to him, “Why, husband, you should use water 
whilst you are drinking, and not after you have made 
yourself drunk.** Tofano, seeing her laugh at him, re¬ 
turned, and finding the door bolted, begged of her to open 
it. But she now changed her note, and began to cry out, 
“You drunken, sorry, troublesome wretch! You shall 
not coAie in here to-night; I can no longer bear with your 
evil practices; I will let all the world know what sort of a 
person you are, and what hours you keep.** Tofano, on 
the other part, being grievously provoked, used all the 
bad language he could think of, and made a most terrible 
mutiny. Upon which the neighbours were all raised out 
of their beds; and coming to their windows, inquired what 
was the matter. When she began to lament and say, “It 
is this wicked man, who is coming home drunk at all hours 
of the night, which, having endured a long time, and said 
a great deal to no purpose, I was now willing to try if 
I could not shame him out of it by locking him out.** 
Tofano, on the contrary, told them how the matter was; 
and threatened her very much. She then said to the. 
neighbours, “Now you see what sort of a man he is: what 
would you say if I were in the street, and he within doors, 
as I am? Then you might think he was in the right. 
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Take notice, I beseech you, how artful he is; he says I 
have done that which he seems to have done himself, and 
talks something about the well; but Jewish he was in it, 
that he might have some water as well as wine/* The 
neighbours all joined in blaming Tofano, deeming him the 
person in fault, and giving him many hard words for his 
usage of his wife; and the thing was noised about the city, 
till her relations heard of it, who came thither in a body; 
and inquiring of one neighbour and another neighbour 
how it was, they took Tofano and beat him very severely. 
Afterwards they went into the house, and carried the lady 
away with them, with all that was hers, threatening Tofano 
with farther punishment. Whilst he, finding the ill effects 
of his jealousy; and still having a regard for his wife, got 
some friends to intercede with her to come home again, 
promising never more to be jealous, and giving her leave 
for the future to do as she would. Thus, like simple 
knave, he was glad to purchase peace, after having been 
to the last degree injured. 

NOVEL V 

A jealous man confesses his wife under a priest's habit, who tells him 
that she is visited every night by a friar: and, whilst he is watching 
the door, she lets her lover in at the house-top. 

Lauretta having made an end, the king, without loss of 
time, pointed to Flammetta, who began in this manner: — 
Tlie preceding novel brings to my mind the story of 
another jealous person; being of opinion myself that those 
husbands are justly served in that manner, who are jealous 
without reason. And if legislators, when they make their 
laws, could be supposed to think of everything, I imagine 
they would decree no other punishment than what is order¬ 
ed in cases of self-defence, for those jealous people are the 
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death frequently of their wives. All the week long are 
they kept mewed up in their houses, and when holidays 
come that they should have some ease and diversion, as 
all other people, according to the laws both of God and 
man, have then rest, yet on those are they more confined 
than any other time; so that none are so wretchedly en¬ 
slaved as themselves. Therefore I conclude that a trick 
put upon, a husband, who was jealous without any reason, 
will by you be rather commended than blamed. 

There lived in Ariminio a certain rich merchant, who 
had an agreeable woman for his wife, of whom he was 
immoderately jealous, and for no other reason in the world, 
but that as he was very fond of her himself, and knew 
that it was her whole study to please him, so he imagined 
everyone else would like her as well, and that she would 
be as desirous to oblige them, which showed him to be 
one of a wicked disposition, as well as of little understand¬ 
ing. iie consequently kept so strict an eye over her 
always, that no felon under sentence of death could be 
more narrowly watched. Whilst she, so far from going 
,out to feasts at any time, or to church, or out of door, 
under any pretence whatever, was not suffered to look out 
of the window; so that she led a most wretched life, and 
so much the worse, as she knew herself to be innocent. 
Thus, finding herself so wrongfully treated, she resolved, 
for the time to come, to give him some reason for such 
usage. And as she had no opportunity of seeing people 
in the street, and knowing that there was an agreeable 
young man lived in the next house, she looked about to 
see if there was any chink in the wall, whereby she might 
have an opportunity of speaking to him, to make him an 
offer of her love, and to have him come to her sometimes, 
if such a thing could be contrived, in order to spend her 
life with a little more comfort, till her husband should be 
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cured of his jealousy. At last, in a corner of the room, 
she espied a crack which looked into a chamber of the 
next house, and she said to herself, *‘Now if this should 
prove Philippo's chamber,*’ for that was the young gentle¬ 
man’s name, “my scheme would be half accomplished;'* 
of this she ordered her maid to inform herself, who soon 
found out that he lay there all alone. Visiting then that 
place pretty often, and putting little sticks and straws 
•flirough into the chamber, he soon perceived it, and came 
thither to see what it meant. She then called to him, and 
he answered, knowing her voice, when she soon made her 
mind known to him, which was entirely to his good liking; 
and he endeavoured to enlarge the opening on his side, 
taking care all the time that nobody should perceive it. 
From that time they frequently conferred together, and 
could shake hands, but no more, because of the husband’s 
extraordinary care and jealousy. Now Christmas-day 
drawing near, she said to her husband, that, with his leave, 
she would go to church that day, to confess and receive 
the sacrament, like other good Christians. He replied, 
“And pray what sins can you have committed, that you 
want to confess?’’—“What!’* quoth she, “do you take 
me for a saint? Though you keep me shut up in this 
manner, yet I must sin as well as other people; but I have 
no occasion to tell you, as you are no priest.’’ These 
words occasioned such a strong suspicion in him, that he 
was resolved tp know what those sins were; and having 
determined what means to use, he told her he was willing, 
but that she should go only to their chapel, and that be¬ 
times in the morning, and confess to their chaplain, or 
some person that he should appoint, and to no other, and 
return from thence directly home. The lady seemed part¬ 
ly to know his design, and, without making any other 
reply, said she would do so. 
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On Christmas-day, then, in the morning, she arose 
betimes, and went to the chapel, as her husband directed 
her. He also went to the same place, getting there first, 
and having agreed with the priest what to do, he put on 
a gown, with a great hood almost to cover his face, as we 
see priests wear sometimes, and drawing it forwards over 
his eyes, he placed himself down in the choir. The lady, 
upon her coming into the chapel, inquired for the priest; 
who, hearing from her that she wanted to confess, told her 
that he could not stop to hear her himself, but would send 
one of his brethren. Accordingly he sent the jealous hus¬ 
band, in an ill hour for him as it happened, who had not 
so well disguised himself but she immediately knew him, 
and said to herself, ‘Thank Heaven, from a jealous fool 
he is become a priest; but I will take care to give him 
what he seeks for.*' Seeming then not to know him, she 
sat down at his feet. Now he had put some little stones 
into hiS mouth, to alter his voice, thinking himself well 
enough disguised as to ever3dhing else. Coming then to 
the confession, amongst other things, she told him, that, 
being married, she was yet in love with a priest, who 
came and lay with her every night. This struck him to 
the very heart, and were it not that he was desirous of 
learning something farther, he had gone away, and left 
her that moment. So he said to her, “Well, but how is 
it? And does not your husband lie with you?” “Yes, 
sir,” she replied. “Then,” continued he, “how can the 
priest lie witii you at the same time?” “I know not how 
he does it," quoth she, “but there is not a door in the 
house but opens upon his touching it; he tells me also, 
that, upon coming to our chamber, before he opens the 
door, he says some certain words, which throw my hus¬ 
band asleep, and then he comes in, and lies with me, and 
the other never knows it.” “O, Madam,” quoth he. 
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“that is a very bad thing; you must leave off such prac¬ 
tices entirely. “ “Ah, father, “ answered she, “I know 
not how to do it. I love him so well.** “Then,** con¬ 
tinued he, “I can give you no absolution.** “I am sorry 
for that,** she replied, “but I came here to speak the 
truth; if I could leave them off, I would tell you so.** “I 
am sorry for you,** quoth he, “as I see your soul is in 
a state of damnation; but I will offer up my particular 
prayers for you, which may be of service, and I will send 
a person to you at certain times, when you may inform 
him if you think you have received any benefit, and in 
that case we will proceed farther.** The lady replied, 
“Sir, never think of sending anybody to our house, for 
my husband is so unreasonably jealous, that all the world 
could never beat it out of his head but that he came with 
a bad intent, and I should not have one good day for 
this twelvemonth.** “Madam,** quoth he, “have you no 
care for that, for I shall manage in such a manlier that 
you will hear no more from him upon that score.** ‘Tf 
you can do that,** she replied, “I am content.** And 
having made an end of her confession, and received pen¬ 
ance, she got up, and went to mass. The husband, fit to 
burst with fury, put off the priest*s habit, and went home, 
waiting to find the priest and his wife together, in order 
to wreak his vengeance upon both; whilst she went out 
of the church, seeing plainly by his looks that she had 
given him but a bad Christmas-box, though he endeavour¬ 
ed to conceal both what he had done and meant farther 
to do. 

Resolving then to wait the next night at the door for 
the priest, he said, “I shall go out to sup, and stay all 
night; be sure, therefore, you lock the door to the street, 
and that upon the stairs, as also your chamber-door, and 
when you are disposed you may go to bed.** She wished 
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him a good night, and went immediately to the chink in 
the chamber, and made the usual sign, when Philippo 
came to her, and she told him what she had done that 
morning, and what her husband had said afterwards, add¬ 
ing, ^*I am confident he will never stir from the door all 
night long; do you contrive a way, then, to come in at 
the top of the house/' He replied, full of joy, ‘'Depend 
upon it, madam, I wiU." When night came, therefore, 
the jealous husband armed himself privately, and lay con¬ 
cealed in a ground-room, whilst she made the doors fast, 

! especially that upon the stairs: and the young man, when 
he thought it a proper time, came by a secret way into 
her chamber. 

The husband, in the meantime, continued supperless 
all night long, uneasy to the last degree, and almost starv¬ 
ed to death with cold, waiting by the door for the priest. 
Day appearing at last and nobody coming, he composed 
himselfithere to sleep. Rising at th^ third hour, and the 
I door of the house being now opened, he came in, pretend¬ 
ing to come from another place, and called for his break- 
' fast. Soon afterwards he sent a messenger to her, as from 
the priest who confessed her, to know if that person had 

( come to her since. She, who understood full well the 

\ 

nature of the message, replied, “No, he did not come that 
night," and that if he left off visiting her she might forget 
■f him, although she had no desire to do so. 

What more need I say? The husband continued to 
■; watch every night, and they were together all the time. 
At last, being out of all manner of patience, he demanded 
of her, with the utmost wrath in his looks, what it was 
that she had confessed to the priest ? But she refused to 
tell him, saying that it was neither just nor reasonable. 
He added, “Thou vile woman, I know, in spite of thee, 
what it was, and I will make thee confess who this priest 
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is that lies with thee every night, by virtue of his enchant¬ 
ments, or else I will cut thy throat/' She replied, *‘It 
is false; I never lay with any priest." "What," said he, 
“did you not say so and so to the priest who confessed 
you?" "Not," she replied, "for him to tell you again; 
but if you were present, it is a different thing: then, to be 
plain with you, I did say so." "Now tell me," quoth he, 
"who this priest is, and quickly." She smiled, and said, 
"I am always glad to see a wise man led (by the horns 
as it were) by a simple woman; though you deserve not 
that character, since you have suffered yourself to be 
transported by that unreasonable fit of jealousy, without 
knowing why; therefore the more weak you are the less 
is my glory. Do you think my eyes are as bad as your 
understanding? No; I knew very well who the priest that 
confessed me was, and that it was you. But I was resolv¬ 
ed to give you what you wanted, and I think I have done 
so. But if you were as wise as you would be Ihought, 
you would never have desired to come at your wife's 
secrets in that manner, and would have known, without 
any vain suspicion, that every word was true which I 
said, and without the least crime or offence. I told you 
I loved a priest: were not you, my unworthy husband, 
then a priest? I said, no door could be kept shut when 
he had a mind to come to me: and is not that literally 
true? I added that the priest lay with me every night. 
And pray when did you lie from me? And when you 
sent to know if he was with me that night I answered he 
was not. Who but a person blinded with jealousy like 
yourself, but must have understood these things? And 
yet you kept watch all night at the door, and would have 
made me believe that you were gone elsewhere to sup and 
spend the night. Consider a little better and behave like 
a man, nor expose yourself any longer to me, who am 
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acquainted with all your ways; but leave off this extra- 
ordinaiy care upon my account; for, I assure you, were 
I disposed to be what you suspect, had you a hundred 
eyes, whereas you have only two, I could do it over and 
over, and you be never the wiser/’ 

The poor jealous creature, who had thought himself 
cunning before, now saw how he was despised, and, with¬ 
out more words, divested himself of fliat foolish and 
troublesome disposition; esteeming his wife for the time 
to come as a virtuous and prudent woman. And she had 
no farther occasion to make her lover come in at th^ top 
of the house, as cats do; for the door was open afterv^ards 
whenever they had a mind to be together. 

NOVEL VI 

Isabeila, being in company with her gallant, called Leonetto, and being 
visit&i at the same time by one Lambertuccio, her husband returns, 
when she sends Lambertuccio away with a drawn sword in his hand, 
whUst the husband guards Leonetto safe to his own house. 

They were all pleased with Flammetta’s story, declaring 
that the woman had served the brute exactly right. And 
it being concluded, the king ordered Pampinea to go on, 
who then said: — 

There are many people so foolish as to affirm that 
love deprives persons of their understanding, and that 
they who are in love are out of their wits. But how ridi¬ 
culous this assertion is will appear by what has been said 
before, and also by what I am going now to tell you. 

In our city, abounding with everything that is good, 
there was formerly a beautiful lady, wife to a certain 
worthy knight, who desiring, as it will sometimes happen, 
a little variety, began to grow indifferent towards her hus¬ 
band, casting her eye upon a certain young spark called 
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Leonetto, one of no great family, but agreeable enough; 
he likewise began to show the same good liking towards 
her, and it was not long before their wishes were accom¬ 
plished. Now it happened that another gentleman was 
in love with her also, called Lambertuccio, one by no 
means agreeable to her; but he ceased not to solicit her 
by all manner of ways, threatening at the same time, as 
he was a man of note and power, to lessen and expose her, 
unless she would comply with his desires. This terrified 
her so much that she thought herself obliged to listen to 
him. And being now, as it was summer-time, at one of 
their country houses, and her husband being gone from 
home to make some stay, she sent for Leonetto to come 
and be with her in the meantime. He obeyed her sum¬ 
mons with great pleasure. Lambertuccio, knowing also 
that her husband was abroad, came all alone on horseback, 
and knocked at the gate. Her maid, seeing him there, 
ran upstairs to her mistress, who was in her cham’Aer with 
Leonetto, and said, ‘‘Madam, Signor Lambertuccio is here 
below.** The lady was under the greatest concern imagin¬ 
able, and desired Leonetto not to mind stepping behind 
the curtain of the bed till the other was gone. Leonetto, 
who feared him as much as she did, went and hid himself 
there, whilst she ordered her maid to go and let LamKfer- 
tuccio in, who being dismounted, and hanging his horse 
at the door, was immediately shewed upstairs; when she 
meeting him at the top, asked, with a smile in her counten¬ 
ance, how she came to be favoured with the visit. “My 
life !** quoth he, “I understood your husband was abroad, 
and it was for that reason I came to see you.** He had 
not been long with her before her husband, contrary to 
her expectation, returned. As soon as the maid saw him, 
she came suddenly into the chamber, and said to her 
mistress, “Madam, my master is returned, and now in the 
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court/' The lady was quite confounded at hearing this, 
and considering &at she had two men in the house, and 
that the knight could not be concealed on account of his 
horse, gave herself up for lost; yet, resolving at length 
what to do, she said to Lambertuccio, “Sir, if you have 
any regard for me, and are willing to save me from de¬ 
struction, pray do as I shall direct you. Go downstairs 
with an angry countenance, and your sword in your hand, 
sa5dng, T vow to Heaveh if ever I meet with him any¬ 
where else.’ And if my husband should offer to stop you, 
or ask any questions, say nothing more than that; but 
mount your horse directly and ride away, nor offer to stay 
with him upon any account whatever.” Accordingly he 
obeyed her directions, whilst the husband was wondering 
to see the horse there, and coming upstairs he was further 
surprised at Lambertuccio’s fierce countenance, and hear¬ 
ing him talk in that manner; and he said to him, “Pray, 
what is*'the matter, sir?” The other put his foot in the 
stirrup, and muttered only these words, “If ever I meet 
the villain again—,” and so rode away. The knight, go¬ 
ing upstairs, found his wife at the stairhead, terrified out 
of her wits, and he said to her, “What is the reason of 
Lambertuccio’s going away in so much heat and fury?” 
When she drawing nearer to her chamber that Leonetto 
, might hear, replied, “My dear, I never was so frightened 
in my whole life. A gentleman whom I never saw before, 
j ran in here, and Lambertuccio after him with a drawn 
I sword, and finding the chamber-door open he came trembl¬ 
ing into it, sa5dng, T beg, madam, you will protect me, 
otherwise I shall be murdered in your very presence.’ I 
arose and was going to ask him who he was, and what 
was the reason, when Lambertuccio was at the top of the 
stairs roaring out, ’Where is the villain?’ Upon this I 

ran to the chamber door, and stopped him as he was just 
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coming in, when he was so civil to me, indeed, after he 
saw I was unwilling he should come into the chamber, 
that, after a few words, he went back again just as you 
met him/' The husband then said, dear, you did 
well; it would have been a great discredit to us to have 
had anybody murdered in our house; and Lambertuccio 
was highly to blame to pursue a person hither. But,” 
quoth he, “where is the gentleman?” She replied, “He 
is hid somewhere or other; I know not where.” “Where 
are you?” quoth the knight, “you may come out without 
any danger.” Leonetto, who heard all that passed, came 
from where he was concealed much terrified, as indeed 
he had no reason; when the knight said to him, “Pray 
what affair is this that you have had with Lambertuccio?” 
—“Nothing,” he replied, “in the world that I know of; 
so that I am convinced he has either lost his senses, or else 
mistakes me for some other person; for, upon seeing me 
in the street, at a distance from your house, he drew his 
sword, and said, 'Villain, thou art a dead man !' I stayed 
to ask no questions, but made the best of my way, and 
came hither, where, thanks be to Heaven and this lady, 
I have found protection.” “Then,” said the knight, “be 
under no fear; I will see you safe home, when you may 
make inquiry what the ground of his quarrel with you is.” 
After supper, then, he mounted him upon one of his horses, 
and conducted him to Florence to his own house. And 
that night, by the lady's direction, he had a private con¬ 
ference with Lambertuccio, when they so planned it that 
though there was much talk afterwards about it, the hus¬ 
band never knew the truth of his wife's stratagem. 
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NOVEL VII 

Lodovico being love with Beatrice, she sends her husband into the 
garden, disguised like herself, so that her lover may be with her 
in the meantime; and he afterwards goes into the garden, and 
beats him. 


Isabella's quick and lucky thought was admired by the 
whole company, when Philomena began, by the king's 
command, to this effect:—You must understand, that at 
Paris dwelt a certain gentleman, a Florentine, who, being 
a little reduced, was forced to go into trade, by which 
means he acquired a great deal of wealth. He had only 
one son, named Lodovico, who having regard to the 
nobility of his father, more than to anything of business, 
was, instead of being brought up in a warehouse, sent, 
with some other young noblemen, into the service (jf the 
King of France, where he acquired all the accomplish¬ 
ments ^diat belong to a fine gentleman. And being one 
day in company with certain knights, who were just re¬ 
turned from the Holy Land, and talking of beauties in 
England, France, and other countries, one of them 
declared, that, in all parts of the world, of all the women 
that ever he saw, he never met with any to come up to 
Beatrice, the wife of Egano de’ Galluzzi, of Bologna; to 
which his companions, who had been with him there, 
agreed. Lodovico, at hearing this, was possessed with 
such a desire of seeing her, that he could think of nothing 
else; and designing to go and make some stay there, if 
she proved to his liking, he pretended to his father that 
he had an inclination to go to the Holy Land, who gave 
his consent with great reluctance. Changing his name 
then to Anichino, he came to Bologna; and as fortune 
would have it, saw her at her window the very next day, 
when he found her beauty to exceed even his warmest 
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imagination; and, being quite enamoured, he resolved not 
to depart from Bologna till he had obtained his desire. 
Thinking, therefore, which was the most likely way to 
succeed, he supposed, that if he could but get to be a 
servant to the husband, he might probably carry his point. 
Accordingly he sold his horses, and, disposing of his 
servants, with orders never to take notice of him, he told 
his landlord that he should be glad to get into -the service 
of some person of distinction, if such a place could be met 
with.. The landlord replied, *‘You are just such a person 
as would suit a gentleman here, called Egano, who has 
a great number of servants, and will always have 
well-looking genteel people about him, like your¬ 
self: I will speak to him for you.*’ This he 
did, and Anichino was immediately taken into the 
family, greatly to his satisfaction. Continuing then 
with Egano, where he had daily opportunities of 
seeing the lady, he gained so far upon him, by his good 
behaviour that he could do nothing without him; and 
he made him sole director of all his affairs. When one 
day it happened, as Egano was gone out a fowling, and 
left him behind, that Beatrice (who as yet knew nothing 
of his love, but had always commended his most engaging 
behaviour) made him sit down with her at chess, and 
Anichino, as it was his whole desire to please her, con¬ 
trived to let her win, with which she was vastly delighted. 

At length, all the 'women being gone out of the room, 
and they left by themselves, he fetched a deep sigh. She 
looked, and said, ' ‘What is the matter with you, Anichino ? 
Are you uneasy because I win?” “Madam,” he replied, 
“it is a thing of more consequence which occasioned that 
sigh.”—“Then by the regard you have for me,” quoth 
she, “I conjure you to tell me.” When Anichino saw 
himself entreated by his love for her, whom he valued 
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beyond all the world, he gave a greater sigh than before. 
She desired again to know the reason. Whilst he replied, 
‘'Madam, I am extremely afraid lest I should disoblige 
you by so doing; I doubt also if you would not speak of 
it to some other person." She made answer, "Be assured 
I shall not be disobliged; nor shall I ever speak of it again, 
unless you give me leave."—"Then," quoth he, "as I 
have your.promise, I will reveal it." And he told her, 
with tears in his eyes, who he was; what he had heard 
of her, and where; and how he came to be servant to 
her husband, and entreated her, in the most humble 
manner, to have pity on him, and accept of the secret 
offer of his love; or, if that was too great a favour for 
him to expect, that he might continue in the same condi¬ 
tion as before; and that she would be pleased only to let 
him admire her. O! how singularly sweet are these 
Bolognian dispositions! In cases of this sort how worthy 
of prais#! They delight not in people's tears and sighs; 
but to soft amorous entreaties, are ever easy of access. 
Were I able to give them their due praise, my voice should 
never faint on so agreeable a subject. The lady had her 
eyes fixed upon him all the time he was speaking, and 
giving entire credit to his words, she began to conceive 
the same passion in her heart for him; whilst she replied, 
"Anichino, have a good heart; you have effected that 
in a moment (the small time only that you have been 
speaking), which all the lords and gentlemen, who have 
been daily soliciting me, could never bring to pass; so 
that now I am more yours than my own. You have 
deserved my love, and you shall have it; come, therefore, 
to my chamber about midnight." Upon this they parted, 
and he waited with great impatience for night. Egano 
was now returned from fowling, and, being weary, went, 
as soon he had supped# to bed, and‘the lady#with him. 
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leaving the door open, as she had promised. At the time 
appointed, Anichino went into the bed-chamber, and shut¬ 
ting the door again, he stepped gently to the lady's side 
of the bed when, laying his hand upon her breast, he 
found she was awake. Accordingly she seized it with 
both hers, and held him strongly, turning herself in bed 
at the same time, till she made her husband awake, when 
she said to him, “My dear, I would say nothing to you 
last night, because you seemed to be weary: but tell me, 
which of your servants do you believe to be the most faith¬ 
ful, and whom you respect the most?" Egano replied, 
“What a strange question this is ! Do not you know that 
I never loved and put such confidence in any servant, as 
I now do in Anichino ? But why want you to be inform¬ 
ed?" Anichino, perceiving Egano to be awake, and 
hearing them talk together, endeavoured several times to 
have drawn his hand away, with a design of leaving the 
room, imagining that she had put a trick upon him; but 
she held him so fast that he could not. She then replied 
to Egano, saying, “I will tell you: I once thought as you 
do, and that he was the most trusty person about you, 
but I was mistaken; for he had the assurance, after you 
were gone out yesterday, to make an offer of his love to 
me; whilst I, to give you manifest proof of it, seemed 
to consent, and appointed to meet him this night under 
the pine-tree, in the garden. Now my intention was never 
to go thither; but if you have a mind to be convinced of 
his villany, you need only slip on one of my petticoats, 
and put a veil over your head, and I am sure you wiU 
find him."—“Then," quoth he, “most certainly will I 
go." Arising, therefore, and disguising himself in that 
manner, as well as he could in the dark, he went into the 
garden to wait for Anichino. As soon as he was gone 
out she arose also, and made fast the door. Whilst 
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Anichino, who had been under the greatest fears imagin¬ 
able, and had endeavoured all he could to get from her, 
cursing both her and her love a thousand times over; and 
himself likewise, for giving credit to her; finding out what 
was her design at last, was the happiest man imaginable. 
A.t length, when she thought he had been as long with her 
as it was safe for him to stay, she said, “I beg of you to 
take a cudgel, and go into the garden; and, pretending 
as if this was done only to make trial of my virtue, do 
you give him some hard language, as though it was my¬ 
self, and cane him soundly.*’ Accordingly he arose, and 
took a good stick with him thither; whilst Egano, seeing 
tiim come towards the pine-tree, went with a great deal 
3 f seeming pleasure to meet him. When Anichino said, 
"What! you wicked woman, are you come? And could 
you think I could do such a thing by my master ? I will 
make you repent your baseness.” And lifting up his 
cudgel, fie laid on to some purpose. Egano, at these 
words, and feeling the blows, took to his heels, without 
speaking a word, whilst Anichino was close after him, 
dying out, "Away, you vile creature 1 and depend upon 
it that my master shall know to-morrow.” Egano having 
sustained all this drubbing, returned at last to his chamber, 
when the lady said to him, "Well I did Anichino come 
into the garden?” Egano replied, "Would to God he 
had stayed away! for, besides all the foul language that 
could be used to any woman, he has broken almost all 
the bones in my skin. I wondered indeed that he should 
use those rude expressions, if he had such an intention as 
I supposed him to have, towards you. But, as he saw 
you of such a free, cheerful temper, he had a mind to 
make trial of you, I suppose.”—"Then thank Heaven,” 
quoth she, "he proved me with words and you with 
deeds. But, I believe, he may say that I bore tiie words 
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better than you did the deeds; as he has shewed himselj 
so faithful, tiierefore, to you, you will regard him accord¬ 
ingly/'—''Most certainly," said Egano: and from thai 
time he concluded that he had the most virtuous wife anc 
honestest servant of any man in the world. On whicl: 
account (though Anichino and she often laughed togethe: 
at the thing) they had an opportunity of gratifying theii 
desires with the less suspicion (which could not have beei 
done so well without such a stratagem) all the time 
Anichino thought fit to stay with Egano at Bologno. 


NOVEL VIII 

A woman who had a very jealous husband, tied a thread to her grea 
toe, by which she informed her lover whether he should come c 
not. The husband found it out, and whilst he was pursuing th 
lover, she put her maid in her place. He takes her to his wift 
beats her, cuts off her hair, and then fetches his wif^s relation', 
who find nothing of what he had told them, and so load him wit 
reproaches. 

Beatrice seemed to them all to have been strangely spite 
ful towards her husband; and everyone agreed tha 
Anichino's fright and confusion must be very great to b 
held in that manner, whilst she told her husband of hi 
design upon her. The king now seeing that Philomen 
had done, turned to Neiphile, and said, "Do you speak.’ 
Neiphile smiled and replied; — 

A great charge at present rests upon me, to relat 
something equal to what has been said already; but I sha 
endeavour to acquit myself as well as I can. 

Know, then, that in our city lived a certain ric 
merchant named Arriguccio Berlinghieri, who, like man; 
of our trades people now-a-days, foolishly thought t 
ennoble himself by marriage; and he took a wife, not a 
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all suitable to himself, whose name was Sismonda. She 
(her husband, like other persons of business, being often 
abroad) fell in love with a young gentleman called 
Ruberto, who had long paid his addresses to her, and 
being not so discreet in that affair as she ought to have 
been, it happened whether her husband had any notion 
of it, or for what other reason I cannot tell, that he became 
the most jealous creature in the world,, and laying aside 
ill his other concerns, he applied his mind wholly to the 
:are of her: nor would he ever go to sleep without seeing 
tier first in bed. This was the greatest affliction to her, 
IS it deprived her of all opportunity of being with her gal- 
ant: therefore, after much thinking about it, and being 
preatly importuned by him all the time, it came into her 
lead at last to take the following method: namely, as her 
chamber was towards the street and she knowing that, 
hough* l^er husband was long sometimes before he went 
;o rest, yet that when he was once fast he was not easily 
itirred; she meant to have her lover come to the door in 
he middle of the night, and to go and let him in whilst 
he husband was asleep. And that she might know when 
le was there and nobody else perceive it, she resolved to 
)ut a thread out of the window, one end of which should 
;o near to the ground, and the other end was to be 
irought low along the floor, and so under the clothes into 
he bed; which when she went to bed she would tie to her 
jreat toe. Having acquainted Ruberto with this, she told 
lim, that, as often as he came, he should pull the thread, 
vhen, if her husband was asleep, she would let it go: but, 
f he was not asleep, she would hold it fast, and then he 
vas not to expect her. Ruberto liked this scheme mighty 
veil, and he was frequently coming thither, when some- 
imes he could have her company, and sometimes not. 
rill at last, carrying on this device in the same manner, 
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it happened, whilst she was asleep, as the husband was 
stretching out his feet in the bed, that he met with this 
thread; when putting down his hand and finding it tied 
to her toe, he thought within himself there must be some 
trick here: perceiving afterwards that the other end went 
out of the window he held it for granted; accordingly he 
took it off her toe and put it upon his own, waiting to see 
what the event would be. He had not been long expect¬ 
ing before Ruberto came, and pulled the thread as usual: 
Arriguccio perceived it, and not having tied the thread 
fast enough, the other drawing pretty strong, it came into 
his hand, which he supposed was for him to stay, and so 
he did. Arriguccio upon this arose with all haste, and 
taking arms with him, he went to the door, to see who 
it was, and to take vengeance on him. Now, though he 
was a merchant, he was a stout, warlike man; and being 
come to the door, and not opening it in the manner the 
lady used to do, Ruberto began to have a suspicfon how 
it was, and immediately took to his heels, and the other 
after him. At last Ruberto having run a great way and 
the other stifl pursuing him, he faced about (as he was 
armed likewise) and drew his sword, whilst the one con¬ 
tinued pushing, as the other stood upon his defence. The 
lady awoke the moment her husband opened the chamber- 
door, and finding the thread gone from her toe, concluded 
she was discovered. And perceiving that he had run after 
her lover, she arose, resolving what to do; and calling 
her maid (who was in the secret) she prevailed upon her 
to go into her bed; begging of her.to receive all the blows 
patiently which her master should give, without making 
any discovery; and she would make her such a recom¬ 
pense, that she should have no cause to repent. Putting 
out the light then which was in the chamber, she went and 
hid herself in a corner of the house, waiting for the event. 

t 
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:The fray between Arriguccio and Ruberto had alarmed 
all the neighbours, who arose and began to reprove them 
; very severely: on which Arriguccio, without knowing who 
his antagonist was, or being able to do him any harm,, 
[left him (for fear of being known himself), and returned 
I full of wrath to his own house. And coming into the 
I chamber, he said, “Where is this vile woman? What I 
I she has put out the candle that I should not find her; 
:but she shall be mistaken. So he went to the bedside,, 
and began to beat and kick the maid (thinking it was his 
jwife), till he was quite weary, and what with his hands and 
feet together, had bruised her face to a mummy. When 
he had done that, he cut off her hair, saying all the re- 
.proachful things that could be spoken to a woman. The 
girl roared out very much (as indeed she had reason); 
and though she would frequently say, “For God’s sake 
;have mercy!*’ and nothing more, yet her words were so 
:broken ^ith lamentations, and he so blinded too with fury, 
jthat he never discovered her not to be his wife. Having 
ibeat her then to some purpose, and cut off her hair (as 
;we observed), he said, “Thou vile prostitute, I^shall meddle 
.with thee no farther, but will go for thy brothers, to let 
:them know of thy exploits, when they may do as they 
jshall think most for their own credit, and take thee away 
•with them; for here thou shalt no longer abide:’’ so he 
locked her in, and went away by himself. 

I As soon as Sismonda (who had heard the whole tran- 
jsaction) perceived he was gone, she came into the cham¬ 
ber, and struck a light, when she found the girl all bruised, 
jand in tears. And having comforted her in the best 
manner she was able, she removed her to her own apart¬ 
ment, where she was well taken care of: and rewarding 
jher, at Arriguccio’s expense, to her own content, she went 
[immediately and set her room to rights; making the bed 
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over again, as if nobody had lain in it that night; and 
she lighted up the lamp, and dressed herself as if she had 
never been in bed. Then taking up her work, she sat 
herself down at the top of the stairs, and began to sew. 
Arriguccio in the meantime went with all possible haste 
to her brothers' house, and knocked there till he made 
them hear and open the door. When the brothers (who 
were three) and the mother all arose, hearing it was he; 
and seeing him come alone, at that time of night, they 
inquired the reason. Whereupon he related the whole 
affair, beginning with the thread, and going on to what 
he had done afterwards, and at length, by way of con¬ 
viction, shewed them the hair which he had cut off; add¬ 
ing, that, in regard to their own honour, they might take 
her away, and dispose of her as they pleased, for that he 
would be no longer troubled with her. The brothers were 
greatly offended at hearing this story, and in th^ir fury 
ordered torches to be got ready, preparing to go back with 
him, that she might not want her due treatment; whilst 
the mother went heavily after, sometimes entreating one, 
and sometimes another of them, not to be too hasty in 
condemning their sister; alleging that he might have, 
quarrelled with her upon some other account, and now 
brought this by way of excuse; adding, that she wondered 
how it could be; seeing that she well knew her daughter, 
having brought her up herself; with more words to that 
effect. Being now at the house, and going up stairs, 
Sismonda called out to them, and said, *'Who is there?" 
When one of her brothers replied, ''You shall soon know, 
you vile creature as you are!" "Lord have mercy on 
me!" said she, "what is all this for?" And rising up, 
she went, saying "Brothers, you are welcome; but what 
is the meaning of your coming all three at this time of the 
night?" They, observing that she had been sitting at 
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work, and without any such bruises or blows as the 
husband had talked of, bqgan to wonder; and, abating 
a little of their former wrath, they inquired the meaning 
of this difference with her husband, threatening her severe¬ 
ly if she spoke anything but the truth. The lady replied, 
“I know not what you would have me say, nor of any 
quarrel that I have had with him.” Arriguccio at be¬ 
holding her, was like one confounded, remembering that 
he had scratched and beat her in a most outrageous 
manner, of which no sign now appeared; and her brothers 
then told her what they had heard from him. She now 
turned to him, and said, “Alas! my dear, what is this I 
hear 1 and why would you have me tiiought to be a wicked 
person, to your great disgrace, when I am not so; and 
yourself an ill-tempered sorry man, when it is quite other¬ 
wise? When were you here to-night before now? Or 
when (^d you beat me? For my part, I know nothing 
of the matter.” Arriguccio replied, “You abominable 
wretch I what, did we not go to bed together ? Did I not 
return hither again, after pursuing your gallant? Did I 
not give you a thousand blows at the same time that I 
cut off your hair?” 

She made answer, “You never went to bed in this 
house to-night: but, letting this alone, for which you can 
have only my word^ and to come to what you talk of, 
namely, of your beating me and cutting off my hair, let 
any one see if I have such bruises upon me; nor should 
I advise you to attempt ever to serve me so; for, as I 
hope to be saved. I would return the like, if you did. 
And, as to cutting off my hair, I never knew anything 
of it if it was so ; but let us see whether it be as you 
say, or not.” She then pulled her veil off, and shewed 
her hair all entire, and in order. The brothers and the 
* mother seeing thk, said to him. “How now, sir I Surely 
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this can never be the thing that you came to acquaint us 
with; which way will you prove the rest?’" Arriguccio 
was like one out of his wits. Gladly would he have said 
something, but seeing the thing appear differently from 
what he had undertaken to shew them, he could not get 
out one word. She now said to her T>rothers, '"I see he 
has a mind I should relate to you his vile proceedings, 
and my own unhappiness, and I will do it. I believe 
firmly that what he says may be true, and Til tell you 
which way. This sorry fellow, to whom you gave me 
in an ill hour, who calls himself a merchant truly, and 
would be thought such, and who therefore should be as 
temperate as a hermit, and as modest as a maid;” this 
man, I say, is drunk most nights in one tavern or other; 
one while with one prostitute, and then again with 
another whilst I am forced to sit up for him, in the 
manner you now found me, till midnight for the most 
part, and often till morning. And being very druiik, he 
might find a thread tied to the toe of one of those strum¬ 
pets, and run after some person or other, and fight him, 
as he says; and returning back, he might beat her in that 
manner, and cut off her hair: and not being thoroughly 
sober again, he imagines it was done to me; if you 
observe, he appears now to be half fuddled: therefore 
I would have you consider him as a person in liquor, and 
forgive him even as I mean to do.’* 

The mother, at these words, made a great clamour, 
and said, ‘'My dear child, it shall never be; he deserves 
hanging, for an ill-conditioned bruit as he is. He is 
unworthy of such a woman as you are. What could 
he have done more, had he catched you in the open 
street ? Things are come to a fine pass truly, if you must 
be set down by the words of a little paltry merchant. 
This sort of fellows, you must know, if they have but a 
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little money in their pockets, are all for a gentleman's 
daughter; when they pretend to some coat of arms, and 
say, *I am of such a family, and my ancestors did so 
and so.' Would to heaven my sons had followed my 
advice! Count Guido would gladly have taken you 
without a penny of*fortune; yet they chose to marry you 
to this jewel here: and though there is not a better 
gentlewoman nor one more virtuous in Florence, yet he 
was not ashamed to call you strumpet, as if we were 
strangers to your character. But, as I hope to live, were 
they ruled by me, they would beat him to a mummy." 
Turning now to her sons, she said, "I told you, as we 
came along, that it could never be true. You hear how 
this fine brother of yours uses your sister: a poor sorry 
fellow as he is 1 were I in your place, hearing what he 
has both said and done towards her, I would never leave 
him v^ith life.—Confound him I for a drunken, quarrelsome 
villain, to have no shame in him I" Here the brothers said 
all the severe things they could think of; concluding at last 
with saying, "We forgive you this once, as yoii were 
drunk, but take care we hear no more such stories; if we 
do, we will pay off all your old scores," and so they left 
him. Arriguccio stood like one who had lost his senses, 
scarcely knowing whether all this was real, or only a 
dream, and from that time quarrelled no more with his 
wife; whilst she not only escaped from the most immi¬ 
nent danger, but opened a way to obtain her desires, 
without the least fear of her husband for the time to 
come. 
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Lydia, the wife of Nicostratus^ being in love with Pyrrhus, did three 
things which he had enjoined her, to convince him of her affection. 
She afterwards used some familiarities with him before her husband*s 
face, making him believe that what he had seen was not real. 

Neiphile's novel had pleased them all to that degree, 
that they could not keep from laughing and talking about 
it, although the king had several times called out silence, 
in order that Pamphilus should speak; who at length 
began in this manner:—^There is nothing, I am per¬ 
suaded, so dangerous and difficult, that a person who 
is thoroughly in love will not attempt; which, though 
it has been shewed by various instances already given, 
yet I think will be still more apparent from a story which 
I am going to tell you, of a lady much more fortunate 
than wise. Therefore I would advise no one to run the 
risk of following her paths; because neither is fortune 
always disposed, nor are all men to be blinded •in the 
same manner. 

In Argos, an ancient city of Achaia, more famous 
formerly for its kings than great, lived a certain noble¬ 
man called Nicostratus, to whom fortune, in the decline 
of his life, had given a young lady for his wife, of as 
great a spirit as she was beautiful, named Lydia. Now 
he, being a lord of a large estate, kept a great number 
of servants, dogs, and hawks, and was very fond of 
country diversions. Amongst his oth^r servants was a 
genteel young man named Pyrrhus, whom he valued and 
trusted above all the rest. With this person she was so 
much in love, that she could never be happy but in his 
company; whilst he (whether he did not, or would not 
perceive her regard for him), seemed not at all affected 
by it. This she laid much to heart, and resolving to 
make him understand her, she called one of her favourite 
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maids, whose name was Lusca, and said to her, “Lusca, 
the favours you have received from me, should make you 
both obedient and faithful; take care, therefore, that you 
reveal what I am going to speak to no one, save to the 
person concerned. You see what a great disproportion 
there is between my husband's age and mine, and may 
suppose I can have but little comfort with such an one; 
for that reason I have made choice of our Pyrrhus. If 
you have any regard for me, then, let him know my love 
for him in the best manner you are able; and entreat 
him, on my part, that he would please to come hither 
to me." The girl promised to do so; and, on the very 
first opportunity, she took Pyrrhus aside, and delivered 
her message. This surprised him very much, as not 
having the least notion of such a thing; and being 
apprehensive that it might be done to try him, he 
answered roughly, "Lusca, I can never think this comes 
from fny lady; then take care what you say: or, if she 
did say so, you could never have her orders to disclose 
it; or, even admitting that, still I have that regard for 
my lord, that I could never offer to do him such an injury: 
I charge you, then, let me hear no more about 
it." Lusca, not at all abashed at his stern way of speak¬ 
ing replied, "Pyrrhus, I shall speak at all times what 
I am ordered by my lady to say, whether it offends you 
or not; but, for your part, you are not better than a 
brute." And she returned full of wrath to her mistress, 
who was fit to die on hearing it; and in a few days she 
said again, "You know, Lusca, that one stroke never 
fells an oak; then go once more, and tell him that his 
fidelity is at my expense; represent the passion I have 
for hiln in such a manner that he may be affected with 
it: for, if he continues so indifferent, it will go near to 
cost me my life." The girl desired her to take courage; 
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and going again to Pyrrhus, and finding him in good 
humour, she said, told you, a few days ago, of the 
great regard my lady had for you; and I now assure 
you, that, if you continue in the same resolution, she 
will never survive it: then be persuaded, or I shall think 
you the greatest fool in the world. What an honour will 
it be to have the love of such a lady! Consider how 
greatly you are obliged to fortune: she offers you a most 
beautiful woman, and a refuge from your necessities. 
Who will be happier than yourself, if you be wise? Do 
but represent to yourself whatever an ambitious heart can 
desire; all will be yours. Open then your understand¬ 
ing to my words, and remember that fortune is wont to 
come once in our lives to us with cheerful looks, and her 
lap full of favours; if we turn our backs on her at that 
time, we may thank ourselves should we be poor and 
miserable all the rest of our days. You talk of honour 
and fidelity; there is something indeed in that plea among 
friends: but, with regard to servants, in such a case, they 
may do just as their masters would behave to them. Can 
you imagine, had. you a wife, daughter, or sister, that 
our master fancied, that he would stand on such nice terms 
of duty, and all that, as you now do to his wife? You 
can never be so foolish, but you must believe, that, if 
persuasion was ineffectual, he would make use of force. 
Let us serve them, therefore, as they would serve us; 
make use of fortune's kind offer in your favour: for, 
depend upon it, setting aside the consideration of what 
may happen through your refusal to the lady, if you 
do not, you will repent the longest day you have to live." 
Pyrrhus, who had made several reflections on what she 
had said before to him, and had resolved to make a 
different reply if ever she came again, being now not 
averse to the thing, provided he could be assured she 
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was in earnest, made answer, **Lusca, this is all true, I 
confess; but yet as my lord is a very wise and provident 
person, and, as I am entrusted with the management of 
all his affairs, I am afraid that my lady only does this to 
try me: three things then there are that I require of her 
for my own conviction, after which I will obey all her 
commands. The first is, that she kill my lord’s 
favourite hawk before his face; the second, that she send 
me a lock of his beard; and the third, one of his soundest 
and best teeth.” These seemed very hard conditions to 
the maid and more so to the mistress; but love, who is 
a good comforter as well as counsellor, soon made her 
resolve. Accordingly, she sent him word, by the same 
person, that all three should be done. And farther, that, 
as he had such an opinion of his lord’s wisdom, she would 
also undertake to make him not believe his own eyes. 
Pyrrhus then waited to see what course she meant to take. 
In a jftw days, therefore, Nicostratus having prepared a 
great entertainment, as he used frequently to do, just as 
the cloth was taken away, she came into the hall richly 
dressed, and there, in the presence of Pyrrhus and the 
whole company, went to the perch where the hawk was, 
and unloosed him, as if she had a mind to take him 
upon her hand, when taking him by the jesses, she 
dashed his brains out against the wall. And while 
Nicostratus was crying out, ”Alas! my dear, what have 
you done?” she took no notice, but turned to the people, 
and said, ”I should scarcely revenge myself of a king 
that was to do me an injury, if I wanted courage to wreak 
myself on a paltry hawk. You must know, that this 
bird has deprived me of all the pleasure I should have 
from my husband: for, by break of day he is up, and 
on horseback, after his favourite diversion, whilst I am 
left aU alone and neglected: for which reason I have long 
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taken a resolution to do this thing, and only waited foi 
an opportunity to have so many equitable judges present 
as I take you to be.’* 

The gentlemen, supposing her affection to Nicos^, i 
tratus to be as fervent as her words seem to declare;^! 
laughed heartily; and, turning to Nicostratus, wh6\J 
seemed a good deal disturbed, they said, *’She has done 
very well in taking her revenge upon this hawk;” and, 
after a little raillery, changed his resentment into a fit 
of laughter. Pyrrhus upon seeing this said to himself, 
”She has made a noble beginning. Heaven grant that she 
may persevere!” The hawk being thus despatched, it 
was not long before she happened to be toying with her 
husband in the chamber, whilst he, pulling her gently 
by the hair, gave occasion for her to put Pyrrhus’s second 
command in execution: when taking hold of a little lock 
of his beard, and laughing heartily at the same time, she 
pulled so hard that it brought the skin and all swvay to¬ 
gether. He grew very peevish at this, and was going 
to quarrel with her; when she said, ”You make an angry 
face, truly, because I plucked a hair or two off your 
beard; you were not sensible what I suffered when you 
pulled me by the hair just now.” So, continuing their 
play from one word to another, she took care of fee tuft 
of his beard, and sent it feat very day to her lover. She 
was more perplexed about fee last thing; but, having cin 
enterprising genius, which was rendered more so by love, 
she soon resolved on what means to use to bring feat 
about. And, as Nicostratus had two youths in his house, 
given him by their fathers, who were gentlemen, in order 
to learn good breeding, one of whom carved his victuals 
whilst fee other filled out fee wine, she made them both 
believe one day feat their breath was veiy offensive; and 
she taught them, when they waited upon Nicostratus, to 
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turn their heads on one side always, but never to speak 
of it to any person. This they believed, and did as they 
were directed. One day she said to him, “Did you ever 
take notice of your pages' behaviour when they wait upon 
you?"—“Yes," said he, “I have, and have been often 
going to ask them the reason,"—“Then," she replied, 
“you may spare yourself that trouble, for I can tell you. 
I have kept it some time from you, for fear of disobliging 
you; but, now I see other people take notice of it, I can 
conceal it no longer. It is then because you have a stink¬ 
ing breath; I know not what the cause may be, for it 
did not use to be so; but it is a most grievous thing, as 
you keep a great deal of company: therefore I would 
have you take some method or other to get rid of it."— 
“What," said Nicostratus, “can it be owing to? Have 
I a foul tooth in my head?" She replied, “Perhaps you 
have;" and, taking him to the window, she made him 
open his mouth, and after looking carefully in every part, 
she said, “O, my dear! How could you bear with it so 
long? Here is a tooth which seems not only rotten, but 
entirely consumed; and if you keep it any longer in your 
mouth, will certainly decay all on the same side: I advise 
you then to have it out before it goes any farther."— 
“As you think so," quoth he, “and I approve of it too, 
send instantly for an operator to draw it out."—“Tell me 
of no operator," said she; “I will never agree to that; 
it seems to stand in such a manner that I think I could 
do it myself: besides, those fellows are so barbarous 
upon those occasions, that my heart could never bear to 
have you under their hands. Therefore I will try to do 
it myself; and, if it gives you too much pain, I will let 
you go again, which those people never do." Getting 
now an instrument for that purpose, and sending every¬ 
one out of the room, excepting her favourite maid, she 
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seated him upon a stool, and laying hold of a tooth 
whilst the other kept him fast down, she put him to most 
intolerable pain, and at length drew it out by main force: 
then keeping the tooth, and producing a rotten one which 
she had ready in her hand, she said to the poor man, 
who was almost dead, **See here what it was you had 
in your mouth.” And he, believing it to be so, though 
he had felt the most exquisite torture, and complained 
much of her harsh way of doing it, as it was out, thought 
himself cured; and .having taken some good comfortable 
things the pain abated, and he went out of the chamber. 
The tooth she immediately sent to her lover, who, being 
now convinced of her love, held himself in readiness to 
obey her commands. But she, willing to give him some 
farther assurance, and thinking every hour an age till 
she could be with him, feigned herself to be very ill; and 
her husband coming one day after dinner to see Ijer and 
nobody with him but Pyrrhus, she desired that, by way 
of ease to her malady, they would take her into the 
garden. Accordingly Nicostratus took hold of one arm 
and Pyrrhus the other, and leading her thither, laid her 
on a grass plot under a pear-tree: and sitting down by 
her, she, who had before instructed him what to do, said 
to Pyrrhus, *T have a great desire to have some of those 
pears; do you climb up into the tree and get me a few.” 
Pyrrhus immediately went up, and, as he was throw¬ 
ing down some of the pears he began to call out, ”So! 
what are you doing there below? Do you think I am 
blind? I find, madam, you are soon recovered after 
your fit of sickness. You had better take those liberties 
elsewhere.” The lady turned to her husband, and said, 
”What is Pyrrhus talldng of? He is in a dream surely.” 
—”No, madam,” quoth he, am in no dream. What? 
did,you think I could not see you?” Nicostratus 
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wondered, and said, “Surely, Pyrrhus, you are raving/' 
“No, sir,“ he replied, “I am very confident I saw you 
so and so together/' Quoth the lady, “What can be the 
meaning of this? Were I weU enough, I would actually 
go into the tree myself to behold the strange things that 
he talks of seeing from thence.” Pyrrhus still continued 
in the same story, when Nicostratus desired him to come 
down, and asked him what it was he really saw ? 
Pyrrhus replied, “I thought I saw you billing and cooing, 
which, though innocent enough between husband 'and 
wife, should never be practised in public.”—“The man 
is out of his wits,” quoth Nicostratus; “we neither of 
us so much as stirred from the place where we were 
sitting.”—“Then,” said Pyrrhus, “I tell you I saw it.” 
Nicostratus was now more and more surprised, and said, 
“I will see whether this tree be enchanted or not:” and 
as he Was mounting up into the tree, P 5 n:rhus and the 
lady became veiy loving. Nicostratus, seeing this, began 
to call out. “Oh ! thou vile woman; what art thou doing 
there? and that rascal, P 3 nThus, in whom I put all my 
confidence?” And with these words, he made all pos¬ 
sible haste down, when the lady and Pyrrhus both said, 
“We were sitting here all the time just as you left us.”— 
However, he seemed to be in a violent passion, whilst 
Pyrrhus said to him, “Now, sir, I am convinced that I 
saw falsely myself, as yours is the same case; for I can 
be positive that you were mistaken. Do but reason with 
yourself: can it be supposed that your lady who is the 
most virtuous and prudent of all others, should ever 
attempt to do such a thing before your very face ? And, 
for my own part, I would be cut limb from limb before 
I would ever entertain such a thought, much less do so 
in your presence.”—“The fault, then, in this mistaken 
appearance must proceed from the tree; for all the world 
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could never have convinced me but that I saw you and 
my lady together in the same manner, if I had not heard 
from yourself that we appeared so to you.” On this she 
said, with a good deal of warmth, “Do you think, were 
I so loosely given, that I should be such a fool as to do 
these things before your eyes? No, there are oppor¬ 
tunities enough, without your being ever the wiser.“ 
Nicrostratus, believing at last what they both said, came 
into a little better temper, and began to talk of the 
novelty, and wbnder at the thing; whilst the lady, who 
seemed concerned for the ill opinion he had received con¬ 
cerning her, added, “Most certainly, this tree shall never 
occasion any more scandal either to me or any other 
woman, if I can help it: run, therefore, Pyrrhus, for an 
axe, and cut it down, in regard to us both;* though the 
axe might be as well employed upon my husband’s weak 
noddle for believing his own eyes in a case so repugnant 
both to common sense and reason.” The axe was then 
brought and the tree cut down, upon which she said to 
Nicostratus, “My wrath is over now I see my honour’s 
adversary thus demolished.” And he having begged her 
pardon, she freely forgave him, charging him for the 
future never to presume such a thing of her, who loved 
him dearer than her own life.—^Thus the poor deluded 
husband returned with his wife and P5n:rhus into the house, 
where nothing now prevented the latter from accomplish¬ 
ing all their wishes. 


NOVEL X 

Two inhabitants of Siena love the same woman, one of whom was god¬ 
father to her son. This man dies, and returns, according to his 
promise, to his friend, and gives him an account of what m done in 
the other world. 


There was only the king now left to speak; who, after 
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quieting the ladies, who were under some concern for the 
cutting down of the pear tree, began as follows:—It is a 
plain case, that every just prince ought himself to be tied 
down by the laws of his own making; and that, if he 
acts otherwise, he should be punished as a private person: 
now I am forced to fall under this very censure, for yes¬ 
terday I gave you a subject for this day's discourse, with 
no design of making use of my privilege, but to conform 
with the rest, and speak to it myself. Whereas, besides 
taking the very story from me which I meant to have 
given, there has been such a variety of incidents related 
to the same effect, and well told, that I can think of 
nothing myself worth troubling you with, after them. 
Therefore, as I am under the necessity of transgressing 
against my own law, I submit to any punishment you 
shall please to inflict upon me. So, having recourse to 
my privilege at last, I shall relate a short novel; which, 
though it contains some things which we are not to credit, 
may not be disagreeable for you to hear. 

There were, some time since, two young men of 
Siena, the one named Tingoccio Mini, and the other 
Meuccio di Tura, who dwelt in the Porta Solaia, and were 
very intimate. They used, therefore, to go to •church 
together, when hearing much of the pleasure and pains 
of a future state, and being desirous of knowing some¬ 
thing more certain on that head, they promised each other, 
that whichever died first should return if it was possible 
to inform his friend. In the meantime, they happened 
both to fall in love with the lady of Ambruogio Anselmini. 
This, how great soever their friendship was, they kept 
from each other, though for different reasons. Tingoccio 
had been godfather to one of her children; and being in 
a measure ashamed of such gallantry, he concealed it from 
his friend. On the other part, Meuccio kept his love, a 
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secret because he knew the other liked her as well as 
himself. At length Tingoccio, as he had more oppor¬ 
tunities than his friend, happened to succeed. This was 
a great mortification to Meuccio, who still lived in hopes 
of gaining his point some time or other: and seemed, 
therefore, to know nothing of the matter, lest Tingoccio 
should thwart his designs. Some time after this, Tingoccio 
was taken ill, and died: and the third night afterwards, 
he came into Meuccio's chamber, who was fast asleep, and 
called aloud to him.—Meuccio awoke, and said, “What 
art thou?“ He replied, “I am thy friend Tingoccio, who 
am come, according to our agreement, to bring thee 
tidings of the other world. “ Meuccio was considerably 
terrified at this, but taking courage at last, he said, “Thou 
art welcome.** And then he asked him whether he was 
a lost person? Tingoccio made answer, “Those things 
only are lost which cannot be found; and if that was my 
case, how should I be here?'*—“I mean not so,/’* quoth 
Meuccio; “but what I ask is, whether you be one of the 
damned?**—“Not so,** said he; “but yet I suffer great 
pains for some sins which I committed.** He then in¬ 
quired what punishment was inflicted for every single 
sin; and Tingoccio resolved him fully in each particular. 
And asking farther, if he could do him any service here, 
Tingoccio answered, “Yes; namely, by sa5dng prayers 
and masses, and giving alms: for those things are of 
great benefit to the deceased.** This Meuccio promised 
to do; and as the ghost was offering to depart, he raised 
himself up, and said, “I remember, my friend, that you 
had an affair with such a lady: pray what is done to you 
on that account?**—“O brother,*’ he replied, “when I 
first arrived in the other world, I met with a ghost who 
seemed to have all my sins'by heart, and who ordered me 
to go into a certain place, where I was to do penance for 
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them, and where I found a great many people who were 
sent thither upon the same score. And being among 
them, and calling to mind that particular crime 3^u now 
mention, for which I expected some very great punish¬ 
ment, I was all over in a tremble, although in the midst 
of a great fire. When one that stood by me said. Tray, 
what hast thou done more than any one else, that thou 
quakest to this, degree in so hot a place?’—‘Alas!’ I 
replied, ‘I had to do with my godson’s mother.'—‘Go, 
thou fool,’ said he, ‘is there any relationship in that, to 
make the crime worse?’ This gave me some comfort.” 
Afterwards, it being near daybreak, he said to his friend, 
‘‘Farewell, for I can stay no longer with you;” so vanish¬ 
ed out of the room. Thus Meuccio was convinced that 
that sort of kindred was of no consequence, and was less 
scrupulous than he used to be in such cases for the time 
to come. 

Tlyi west wind began now to breathe, as the sun grew 
near his setting; when the king, having concluded his 
novel, arose, and taking the crown from his own head, 
placed it upon Lauretta’s, saying, ‘‘Madam, I crown you 
with your own crown, as queen of this company; do you, 
as such, command what you think will be most agreeable 
to us all.” Lauretta, being now queen, sent to the 
master of the household, and ordered him to have the 
cloth laid in the pleasant valley sooner than usual, that 
they might return afterwards with more ease to the palace. 
Then directing what she would farther have done, she 
turned to the company, and said, ‘‘It was Dioneus’s will 
yesterday, that our novels should be concerning the 
devices and tricks which women put upon their hus¬ 
bands; and was it not that you would think I had malice 
in my heart, my subject for to-morrow should be the 
manner of men’s imposing upon their wives. But setting 
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this aside, let every one think of the stratagems which 
are in daily practice of the women to the men, or of the 
men to the women; or, lastly, of one man to another; 
and this, I think, will afford as agreeable matter for dis¬ 
course as what we have had to-day/* Here she gave 
them their liberty till supper-time. The company then 
arose, and whilst some went to wash their feet in the cool 
stream, others took a walk upon the green turf, under the 
cover of the spreading trees, and Dioneus and Flammetta 
sat singing together the song of Palamon and Arcite. 
Thus all were agreeably employed till supper; when the 
tables being set forth by the side of the basin, they sat 
down to the music of a thousand birds, and their faces 
fanned all the time with cool, refreshing breezes, coming 
from the little hills around them, they supped with the 
utmost mirth and satisfaction. Taking a walk afterwards 
round the valley, before the sun was quite set, they began 
their march back to the palace, talking all the way of a 
thousand different things, which had either occured in 
this day's discourse, or the preceding, and arrived there 
as it grew dark. Refreshing themselves after their walk, 
with wine and sweetmeats, they indulged in a dance by 
the side of the fountain; sometimes, for variety, to the 
sound of Tindarus's bagpipe, and sometimes to other 
more musical instruments. At length the queen called 
upon Philomena for a song, who thus obeyed: 


SONG 

I 

Such my desire to meet my love. 

That I with eager transport fly ; 
But why your long unkind delay? 

Tell me, my swain, O tell me why. 
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II 

The joys I from your converse fed 
No pow’r of language can express ; 
Whilst your commanding smiles and voice 
Conspire wth mutual aid to bless. 

m , 

Say then, my life! when shall we meet. 
And former vows of love renew? 
Soon come the time, be long your stay ; 
For all my wishes point to you. 

IV 

I'll hold you fast, when fortune thus 
Auspicious crowns my fond desires ; 
Then haste, fly quick to my embrace ; 
That pleasing hope my song inspires. 


TJiis song made them all conclude that Philomena 
was subject to the little god; and, by her manner of ex¬ 
pressing herself, her passion seemed to be in a fair and 
prosperous way: but when it was ended, the queen, re¬ 
membering that the next day was a fast, said, ‘'Gentle¬ 
men and ladies, I must let you know, that to-morrow, 
being Friday, it is to be observed as holy; for you may 
remember, that when Neiphile was queen, we waived our 
diversions on that day, and so we did on Saturday. 
Therefore I think it proper to follow so laudable an ex¬ 
ample, and to dedicate those two days to our devotions." 
This was agreeable to the whole company; and a good 
part of the night being now spent, she (hsmissed them, and 
they retired to their respective chambers. 



